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aoe Conference of Unitarian and Other Chiisttan Churches was formed in the year 
1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 
the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 
summed up in fove to God and fove to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


HE Summer School of Theology at Cambridge, 
Mass., has been several times mentioned by us, 
with some account of the course of study. ‘This 
school, the first of its kind ever held in Cambridge, 
will furnish a remarkable opportunity for those who 

have time in July to devote to lectures given by men of the 
first authority in their respective departments of research. 
Naturally, with the vast preponderance of numbers in the 
other churches, the Unitarian contingent at the school will 
be in a small minority. As the teaching force of the school 
will be made up from the scholars of several denominations, 
and as it will be absolutely unsectarian in its attitude, no 
questions concerning heresy can arise, and the members of 
all churches may feel equally at home. The school offers 
peculiar advantages to men in the ministry who have missed 
the opportunities of culture in the College and Divinity 
School. The only condition of membership is the payment 
of $15, and a willingness to listen to the lectures in the 
hope of deriving benefit from them. The school is really a 
congress, of which the aim is to impart knowledge to those 
who are willing to receive it, 
J 


Pror. WoRcESTER of the Peace Commission in the Philip- 
pines has denied the charges of brutality and violation of the 
rules of civilized warfare. He says that the accounts of 
atrocities committed by our soldiers are in the main grossly 
exaggerated, and in some cases they are absolutely false. 
We quote a few paragraphs: “ An instance of the latter kind 
is the story of Anthony Michzea, who is reported as saying 
that we bombarded a place called Malabon, and then went in 
and killed every native we met,— men, women, and children. 
I was personally present on the occasion in question. The 
truth of the matter is that Malabon was never bombarded, 
despite the fact that it was in easy reach from the fleet and 
the field guns. The town had been abandoned by the 
natives before our approach, except for a lot of sharpshooters 
who had positions in a swamp on the outskirts. One Hotch- 
kiss and one 3.2-inch gun were fired on them. Our troops 
first moved to the north without entering the town. The in- 
surgents were driven out the following day, while trying to 
burn the place. No women or children were killed: there 
were none there to be killed. I have personally inspected 
all battlefields from Caloocan to Malolos. Once I was on 
the field before the wounded were removed, and repeatedly I 
was there before the dead were buried. I never saw a single 
woman or child wounded or dead. I have found, on the 
contrary, wounded rebels whose injuries had been dressed by 


. 
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American surgeons before the firing had ceased, and who 
had also been provided with food and water. The insurgents 
wounded were brought to Manila and tended in our hospi- 
tals, or even taken care of in private hospitals, the govern- 
ment paying all the expenses. When cured, the wounded 
can hardly be driven away. All the prisoners are well fed 
and well treated, and many say they are glad they have had 
the experience and learned to know the Americans. The 
released prisoners and the recovered wounded are our best 
missionaries, but many of them are unwilling to return to 
their own people. It is absolutely false that any order was 
ever issued looking toward the killing of men who might be 
captured. The American soldiers have repeatedly taken 
prisoners under circumstances affording abundant excuse for 
killing, with the provocation very strong. I know positively 
that the city guards have been ordered to fire on soldiers 
caught looting, if it was not practicable to make arrests. The 
natives themselves report that the troops have saved property 
and protected life during the recent operations, and the effect 
of their conduct has been excellent.” 


a 


Tue chaplain of the First Nebraska Volunteers adds 
his testimony to that of Prof. Worcester, and to the same 
effect, in a letter to the Zudependent: ‘‘ We have accorded to 
them every courtesy to which an honorable foe is entitled; 
we have never refused quarter to one who surrendered, and 
have treated our captives with kindness; we have cared for 
their wounded, giving them the advantage of our splendid 
medical skill and equipment. Not thirty yards from where I 
write nearly two hundred wounded rebels lie in a tent ward, 
as well built and as well kept as the white ward adjoining it. 
They lie in clean cots, their wounds carefully dressed, 
tended by American nurses; and they were brought here on 
American stretchers and in modern ambulances. While 
some looting has been unavoidable, it has not been common, 
is strictly prohibited ; and I saw with my own eyes a sergeant 
in our regiment return to an old Filipino woman two rolls of 
money which he had found in a box in her house. If we 
have burned hundreds of their homes, sometimes churches, it 
was to protect ourselves from sharpshooters, who came to us 
with white flags in their hands and professions of friendship 
upon their lips, and who then got the hidden Mauser, 
sneaked into the houses or churches, and fired upon us 
within our own lines, sometimes even upon the ambulance 
wagons. If we have erred at all, it is on the side of 
leniency.” 

& 


Next fall there will be held in Boston, beginning in Tre- 
mont Temple September 20, the International Congrega- 
tional Council, which will continue eight days, and will be 
composed of eminent orthodox Congregationalists of Europe 
and America. The programme includes many addresses on 
important subjects, relating not only to the problems of Con- 
gregationalism, but to the relations of Congregationalism with 
the forces of civilization. Principal Fairbairn of Oxford 
preaches the opening sermon. At the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Convention of Congregational Ministers, 
which includes both Trinitarian and Unitarian Congrega- 
tionalists, and is the one organization which has never been 
divided, the following resolution was passed: “‘ This Conven- 
tion, which is the oldest existing assembly of Congregational 
ministers, sends its fraternal greetings to the International 
Council of Congregationalists to be held in this city in Sep- 
tember, and welcomes the council to the State where the 
Congregational order was first established. ‘The experience 
of the churches represented in this convention confirms the 
wisdom of the fathers, and declares that truth, liberty, and 
righteousness are best upbuilt by the maintenance of the 
original Congregational polity. 
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Civit Service REForM has seemed to be checked by the 
President’s recent order, but the indications are abundant 
that the check is only temporary. In the first place the 
President did not intend to make the order as bad as it 
seemed to be. In the second place the reception of the 
order by the people and the press showed that public senti- 
ment would not sustain such a reversal of progress. Civil 
service is evidently much more popular than it was a few 
years ago, when “snivel service” was sneeringly described 
as a measure favored by doctrinaires and hypocrites. Slowly, 
but surely, business methods are adopted in all public affairs. 
Fair wages for honest work and expert service, wherever it 
is needed, are rules which must more and more control the 
selection of those who are to do the people’s work. The 
specialization of work made necessary by the vast extension 
of modern inventions and methods compel even the most 
corrupt government to select people to do the work of the 
people with some reference to their ability and fitness for it. 
There is a general demand for a thorough reconsideration of 
the whole question by Congress and by the people; and,” 
because the reform is necessary to the moral welfare of the 
American people, it is safe to prophesy that it will finally 
prevail. 

ed 


Noruinc is more difficult than to assign the products of 
labor to those who are the real producers. In the compli- 
cated relations of modern life no man accomplishes anything 
by his own unaided labor. Forty men may build a house, 
but they rely upon the help of hundreds of other workers 
who are out of sight. No college is supported by the income 
from its students. No professor does or can do the work of 
his department. Teachers and students alike inherit vast 
treasures of money, books, buildings, and knowledge accu- 
mulated for their benefit. All of them are pensioners upon 
the bounty of the past. The most that any one can do is to 
use the tools and materials furnished for him, making pos- 
sibly a slight addition to their value as they pass through 
his hands. The real question then is, not what one pro- 
duces by his labor and what are proper wages for his day’s 
work, but, rather, What is his legitimate share in the inheri- 
tance transmitted to us from those who have gone before 
and into whose labors we have entered ? 


ed 


SuPERSTITIONS are still as thick as blackberries in August. 
They are not so offensive and dangerous as they were a hun- 
dred years ago, because belief in the active agency of a per- 
sonal devil has died out. But all the minor superstitions 
which were in active partnership with that belief still persist. 
Omens concerning the moon, the flight of birds, the breaking 
of mirrors, the spilling of salt, the color and behavior of 
animals, dreams, and impressions are still regarded by very 
intelligent and well-educated people. They have inherited 
their superstitions, and have never given them attention. 
Warts are still charmed away. To spiders, toads, cats, and 
other animated creatures are attributed magical influence and 
power. Most superstitions are so harmless that, when they 
are casually discussed in conversation, they seem amusing. 
But they, with other latent rubbish left over in the traditions 
of former generations, may in time of great excitement spring 
into active life as foul and pestilent influences. The un- 
speakable brutality of a mob excited by acts of violence is 
to be explained in part by the infusion of energy into these 
unregarded and irrational contents of the mind. The idea 
that good or bad luck may come from association with a per- 
son or a cause may excite great enthusiasm or a frenzy of 
wrath, according to circumstances. A little superstition may 
be like a harmless kernel in the flesh, which may never give 
offence, but with favoring conditions may develop the 
activity of a malignant tumor. 
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Reformers who are Creators. 


The reformer in all ages has been a heroic personage. 
The world reverences the memory of those who have 
wrought righteousness, who have driven out falsehood and 
oppression, and who by their own toil and sacrifice have 
made the way easier for those who have come after them. 
But, incidentally, admiration for the reformer and his work 
often misleads generous and enthusiastic youth who desire 
to serve their fellow-men. There are reformers of two kinds, 
—those that succeed and those that fail. Those who suc- 
ceed and whose work is justified by the results in after ages 
are more than reformers. They are creators; they are 
inspirers; they are prophets; they speak truths that have 
not been uttered before; they shape righteous impulses into 
deeds that are new; they organize elements of power which 
have not been utilized before, and create institutions which 
foster and protect new virtues. The records of prophecy 
show that in all ages there has been sharp rivalry between 
true and false prophets ; that is to say, between the prophets 
who stood the test of experience and proved their faith by 
their works and those who did not. The false prophets 
were often honest men. They were not always deceivers. 
‘They were called false simply because their message was not 
true and the remedy they proposed was not sufficient. In 
the days when Israel was struggling in the midst of enemies 
to establish the law of. righteousness, many arose who pro- 
fessed to know the way of safety and of national honor and 
virtue. The prophets contended with each other to win a 
hearing from the people. The names of most of them were 
lost ages ago. A few of them are still remembered because 
that which they proclaimed was proved and attested in the 
experience of the nation to be useful and true. These pro- 
phetic reformers were really creators of the national ideal. 
They were not reformers who spent their time tinkering with 
the machinery of society, but men who poured living streams 
of moral energy out of their own lives into the associated 
life of the community. 

In mechanical operations there are creators, regulators, 
repairers, and reformers. At the locomotive works, by the 
exercise of creative energy, mighty machines are turned 
out. ‘They are inspected, regulated, and fitted for service. 
They are set to work, and then day by day they are tested 
with torch and hammer to find defect or flaw. After wear 
and tear or accident, they are’ brought in for repairs. For 
atime an engine will run the better for use; but, at last, it 
will have reached its limit of service. By that time new 
thoughts will have come into creative minds, and the work 
of the reformer will begin. A new engine is made after a 
new model, fitted to meet the greater demands made by 
increasing traffic, and by the demand of the people that 
safety and comfort be guaranteed to all who travel. But the 
new engine is the work of the reformer who is able to create, 
to adapt the creative power of the manufacturer to new ends 
and applications. But mechanical illustrations always fail 
in such matters because they are mechanical. The forces 
which enter into the organization of human society are not 
created by man: they grow. In society the real problem is 
how to get more energy flowing through each individual life 
and the associated life of a community, and especially how 
to direct this energy to the highest ends. 

It has become the fashion to think and to say that, if we 
make external adjustments between employers and employed, 
between the rich and the poor, between the church and the 
world, between the governors and the governed, all will go 
well, and the “good time coming” will come at last. The 
experience of fifty centuries seems to show that the external 
institutions of the nation are simply expressions of the 
forces which shape the internal life. 

Just in so far as a prophet hates the object of his maledic- 
tion, he descends from his high position and begins to 
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rate himself with the false prophets whose curses are in part 
at least the expression of personal spite. 

The carper, the critic, the railer, the scorner, the man who 
stands outside and shouts maledictions at those who are 
doing the hard work of society, are in no true sense refor- 
mers. They who lose their temper and discuss political 
and moral questions with evil-doers in the spirit of the 
evil-doers are not reformers. Two men may quarrel over 
noble sentiments without effect because both they and their 
adherents will forget the main object of the strife in the 
indulgence of their evil passions. The reformer is one who 
can bring the full tide of his moral energy to bear against 
cruelty, injustice, oppression, deceit, and all the wickedness 
of the wicked, without one throb of hatred for any man. 


Our American Colleges. 


The bright commencement season draws millions of eyes 
toward the colleges. With glad sympathy we witness the 
shining procession of young men and women emerging from 
the cloistered shades to take their places in the great open 
world of action. The academic laurels may fade, but more 
enduring crowns are waiting for all who earn them. 

The report of the National Bureau of Education for 
1896-97 —the latest yet issued—shows that in 529 
American institutions for higher education, all duly or un- 
duly authorized to confer degrees, there were more than 
140,000, matriculates in collegiate and professional depart- 
ments, of whom 97,000 were pursuing courses of liberal 
learning, and 43,000 were enrolled as students of law, medi- 
cine, or theology. In that year about 1,260 persons attained 
the Master’s degree, and 280 that of Doctor of Philosophy. 
The honorary crown of “D.D.” was placed on 323 heads 
more or less venerable, and 186 were dubbed Doctors of 
Laws. 

The number of hands stretched out each year to receive 
the coveted sheepskin cannot fall short of 12,000. Making 
large allowances, as we must, for the inadequate and super- 
ficial training given by many of the chartered institutions,— 
the “so-called colleges and universities” which Dr. Harris 
rates as “ no better than high schools,” and some of them as 
even inferior,— we may still congratulate the republic that so 
many of her sons and daughters are diligently seeking the 
best education within their reach. The future leaders of 
civilization are not all to emerge from the institutions most 
richly equipped. Diligence and self-fidelity may lead toward 
the higher education, even by the light of a pine-knot in a 
frontier cabin. But the pages of our country’s history would 
be much duller reading, were they not brightened by thou- 
sands of names which are found in the college catalogues. 

Each year adds to the number who are not content with 
the bachelor’s diploma, but seek more thorough and extended 
scholarship in those post-graduate studies for which there is 
increasing provision in our own universities. About 5,000 
such were reported in 1897; and, of this brave and goodly 
company, 1,413 were women. Many who would “drink 
deep” resort to the ancient Pierian fountains of Germany 
and England, and come home, like honey-laden bees, to en- 
rich the mother-land. But it is less necessary to go abroad 
than formerly ; and there are pleasing predictions that foreign 
students may yet come to sit at the feet of our own Gamaliels. 
Indeed, it is noted in Dr. Harris’s report that 803 students 
from other countries— presumably Spanish-American and 
Asiatic — were then receiving collegiate and graduate instruc- 
tion in the United States. ; 

We can afford to go far afield for any solid advantage ; 
and we have much to learn from the serener scholarship of 
the Old World. But there is a possible peril: the republic 
will be blood-poisoned so far as it takes into its circulation 
ideas and principles repugnant to republican institutions. Is 
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our body politic quite free from that kind of diseased tissue 
which offers a lodgment to such pathogenic bacteria? Not 
only the anarchistic animus, but the spirit of caste, and a 
fondness for aristocratic society, with a hankering for bu- 
reaucratic methods of administration, may be imported from 
Europe by ardent young Americans, not firmly grounded in 
a rational theory of impartial liberty and impartial law. 

Prof. Peck of Columbia University has taken up arms 
against what he calls “the curious fancy, almost universal 
among our people, that education in itself and for all human 
beings is a good and thoroughly desirable possession.” 
Education, he says, “means ambition, and ambition means 
discontent.” He has found for America a new use for the 
university,— really the old use which it served in the Middle 
Ages: “It should produce for the service of the state men 
such as those who in the past made empires and created 
commonwealths,—a small and highly trained patriciate, a 
caste, an aristocracy, if you will.” The mission of this 
highly trained few should be to “dominate and control the 
destinies of states, driving in harness the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, who constitute the vast majority of the 
human race.” 

But let this pass for one discordant note in a symphony of 
broad humanities. On this side of the water it is still gener- 
ally held that the object of the higher education is to train a 
superior class for service rather than for mastery; for leader- 
ship, indeed, but for the leadership that conducts the masses 
toward the “complete life.” Assuming that “it is the func- 
tion of democracy to ennoble the whole people,” and holding 
with Channing that “all minds are of one family,” and that 
“every human being has a right to all the means of improve- 
ment which society can afford,” our best educated men and 
women have become teachers and centres of. illumination for 
the entire community. Thus our colleges have been the 
supports of public liberty, the guardians of impartial justice, 
and the training schools of that kind of statesmanship which 
aims to secure the greatest possible good to the greatest 
possible number. 

Our educational system is indeed defective so far as it 
fails to inculcate respect for honest labor or to disqualify 
men and women for accepting with dignity the inevitable 
limitations of their human lot. But so far as we note the 
drift of college sentiment, as voiced during recent years in 
baccalaureate sermons, commencement addresses, and the 
public utterances of college-bred men,— notably those of the 
Harvard president,—they imply a general and hearty sym- 
pathy with popular aspirations, a profound faith in the prog- 
ress of mankind, and a passionate desire to promote the 
process of levelling upward. 


Foul-weather Christians. 


In the good old days when indifference to churches was 
timid and cautious, the earliest signs thereof appeared in 
bad weather. At first, heavy rains or deep snows gave 
plausible excuses to the descendants of those who once 
walked miles over bad roads and sat hours in absolutely 
cold meeting-houses. Then indifference grew bolder, and 
seized upon showers and winds, and even upon unusual heat 
and cold, as pretexts for enjoying the comforts of home. 
The advent of Sunday newspapers brought re-enforcement, 
and the discovery that men are overworked during the week 
was hailed with surreptitious delight. The stay-at-homes 
increased. ‘Those who took pleasure in self-denial continued 
to go to church, and added to the satisfaction of virtue the 
happiness of calling the recreant members ‘ fair-weather 
Christians.” 

The advent of street-cars was depriving these slippery 
folk of part of their excuse when the matter took a new turn. 
The invention of the bicycle and the immigration of golf, 
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added to the stealthy practice of going a-fishing and the 
rare but universally condemned indulgence in base ball, 
made fair weather on Sunday of greater value to the back- 
slider than a day of storm. If home was sweet in times of 
cold and rain, the country or the links grew charming under 
a sunny sky. The consequence is that to-day, as soon as 
the weather grows settled in the spring or while it continues 
so in the fall, troops of people of all ages and both sexes 
unblushingly fly or plod past the very doors of the 
churches on their way to a day’s pleasure. The churches 
that once were thinly attended on stormy days are now grow- 
ing so on fine days. 

In many cases the delinquent has not changed, but 
extended his time of absence. Like the man whose bad 
roof never got mended because “when it rained he couldn’t 
mend it, and when it didn’t rain it didn’t need mending,” 
there is a class of respectable people who cannot get to 
church when it rains and will not when it is clear. There 
are still some who compound for sins in fair weather by 
going to church on stormy days. They have become “ foul-» 
weather Christians.” In some churches the attendance in 
bad weather has notably increased in the last few years. In 
some it is larger than on fine days. In perhaps more the 
effect has been to diminish the attendance on the whole and 
in an increasing degree. 

The “‘foul-weather Christian” is a hard man for the min- 
ister to deal with. He is so obviously benefited by his 
Sunday outing, he is so much stronger and cheerier, that 
it is as difficult to reproach him as to argue with him. He 
is often so useful to the world and so forward in its good 
works that he can hardly be charged with visible moral 
deterioration. It is also not to be denied that the present 
state of things is much better than the former, in so far as 
a day in the open air, with physical exercise and generally 
good companionship, is better than soggy lying in bed or 
mentally debilitating reading of Sunday papers, not to 
speak of such eating, drinking, lounging, and worse as often 
occupied the churchless day. That the man goes to his 
work Monday morning fresher, brighter, stronger, than he 
used to go is undeniably a step toward what all churches 
like to see in mankind. 

It will not do for the Church to put on righteous and 
authoritative airs, and insist on the duty which men owe to 
it. They acknowledge no obligations to it simply because 
it exists. The Church is for man, not man for the Church; 
and the burden of proof lies upon the institution to prove 
that it is doing man so much good that to neglect it is plac- 
ing his soul in peril. It must meet frankly his frank verdict 
that it is of no serious advantage to him, that it seems to 
him a survival of outgrown conditions, that in the economy 
of time and strength which the pressure of modern life forces 
upon him it does not justify its claims, especially by the 
side of the charities and duties of good citizens in a time 
of public corruption. The “foul-weather Christian” may 
thus prove to the churches a friend in disguise, a critic 
who brings the best out of the criticised. ‘“ Judgment must 
begin at the house of God.” Let the churches ask themselves 
whether the unquestioning loyalty of the past has not made 
them idle and irresponsible, slow to adapt themselves to 
modern wants and ways. The decay of the old supersti- 
tious fear has left men free to ask what, then, the Church does 
stand for. The very awaking of the moral sense and of 
spiritual instincts which drove out that fear now demands 
to be fed and guided. Wherever that demand is met, there 
the people will be; and, where it is not met,— nor any other 
want,— there they will not be slow to find reasons for 
absence. 

There need be no fear for the ultimate fate of religion. 
It is an indestructible element —nay, it is an inevitably 
growing element—in human nature. The only question is 
whether the churches, as they are, are fit to be its organs. 
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That is a question which the silent pressure of the “ foul 
weather Christian” is forcing them to answer. Meantime 
let him put the question frankly to himself whether he is not 
too ready to believe in the uselessness of churches, 
whether he is not deliberately neglecting something that he 
needs and would find if he would throw open the doors of 
his soul to its influences. He blames himself for having 
neglected his physical welfare and praises himself for now 
receiving the kindly ministrations of air and exercise. But 
is not the soul also liable to neglect, and are there not still 
capacities for help in the Church? The tendency to be 
indifferent to anything is not proof of its worthlessness. 
Shall we accept the boy’s estimate of his school? Are all 
duties acceptable in proportion to their importance? Let 
the “foul-weather Christian ” think this over, when, tired in 
body, but refreshed in mind, he reviews a churchless Sunday. 


Current Copics. 


TuE political sensation of the season occurred last Wednes- 
day, when Mr. Henry O. Havemeyer, president of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, in testifying before the 
Industrial Commission sitting at Washington, attacked the 
existing customs tariff, characterizing it as “ the mother of all 
trusts.’ Mr. Havemeyer’s utterance was, perhaps, one of 
the most significant and unexpected declarations that have 
been made upon the general subject of protection since it be- 
came a decisive issue in American politics. While it is well- 
known that Mr. Havemeyer is a Democrat, it was recognized 
that in his testimony before the commission he testified as 
the active head of what has been considered the most power- 
ful American corporation, and a pre-eminent representative 
of that class of citizens whom, in the contention of the free- 
traders, the system of protection is designed to benefit. Mr. 
Havemeyer’s testimony has been variously interpreted in the 
course of the general discussion that has followed its de- 
livery. The Democratic organs claim to discern in this atti- 
tude of the sugar trust the first movement of predicted 
revolt against protection; while Republican editors have 
pointed to the condition of free-trade England, where the 
multiplication of trusts is one of the problems of the day, as 
an effective answer to Mr. Havemeyer’s accusation against 
the protective tariff. 


a 


Tue unexpected occurred in the Philippines’ last week 
when the rebels, after having been announced as on the point 
of submission, appeared suddenly on the very outskirts of 
Manila, and attacked the American forces with great energy 
and unquestioned bravery. Gens. Lawton and Wheaton 
have succeeded in driving the enemy back after a series of 
vigorous skirmishes, which together constitute some of the 
hardest fighting that has taken place on the island of Luzon 
since the war between the people of the Philippines and their 
liberators from Spanish misrule began, During the past 
week the rebels, for the first time since the opening of hostili- 
ties, employed a battery of modern artillery against the 
Americans, and handled their guns far more effectively than 
did the Spanish troops in Cuba. The reports, first that Gen. 
Luna and then that Aguinaldo had been assassinated, have 
not been corroborated by creditable evidence; and there is 
nothing in the conduct of the rebel armies to indicate that 
either Aguinaldo, their political leader, or Luna, their great- 
est military chief, has been eliminated as an active power in 
the councils of the Filipinos. In fact, there is every reason 
to regard the rumors of the death of Aguinaldo as a repe- 
tition of the old ‘story which has been discredited so often 
before. 
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An emphatic public sentiment is making itself felt upon 
the powers in Washington that are controlling the military 
operations of the war. Strong and outspoken utterance is 
being given to the feeling that it is plainly the duty of the 
nation, now that it has entered upon the war in the Philip- 
pines, to take military measures that shall result in the 
rapid termination of hostilities and the early pacification of 
the island. It is pointed out that this protracted series of 
skirmishes, some of them little more important in point 
of effectiveness than minor sham-fights, are calculated to pro- 
duce a contempt for American prowess in the native mind, 
and thus to prolong the war indefinitely in spite of the per- 
fectly patent fact that the Filipinos must surely yield to the 
power of the American people earlier or later. On the other 
hand, it is pointed out that the present futile method of 
warfare on the island of Luzon is exhausting the energies of 
thousands of American youth, and that, the longer it is 
employed, the greater will be the fearful total of the price, 
in men and in treasure, which the republic shall have paid in 
the end for its Asiatic empire. The New York Herald, 
which has taken pains to focus public attention upon the 
necessity for an early ending of the war, contains, in a recent 
issue, expressions upon the subject from eleven governors of 
States, ten of whom urge in strong language the need of 
military and legislative measures that shall restore peace in 
the Philippines at the earliest possible day. 


at 


Last Sunday was one of the days that will remain pecu- 
liarly memorable in the after life of thousands of American 
youths who listened to the baccalaureate sermons that 
marked the approaching termination of the academic career 
and the beginning of that larger round of duties that consti- 
tutes, in the aggregate, the mystery of human life. Last 
Sunday and the Sunday before that were days of reflec- 
tion for the graduating classes in the great bulk of the col- 
leges, seminaries, and universities in this land of wide-spread 
educational advantages. The occasion was peculiarly impor- 
tant, too, in view of the exceptional historical value of the 
moment in the life of the nation. From many eloquent lips 
were uttered solemn appeals to the enthusiasm and the ambi- 
tion of youth, urging the young men and young women of 
the republic to consecrate themselves more faithfully than 
ever before to their duties as men and women and as Citi- 
zens. At the end of the present week thousands of young 
men will have left their alma maters with the mental and 
moral equipment that they have acquired during stated 
courses of study, and will assume the burden of the day. 


at 


Certain legal celebrities of Great Britain and of America 
began discussing in Paris, last Thursday, a question which 
five years ago threatened, for a few appalling moments, to 
bring about a conflict between the British Empire and the 
North American Republic. Last week a company of lawyers 
met in the chambers of the French foreign office, and, amidst 
surroundings suggestive of calmness and decorum, began 
their pleas on either side of the proposition that involves the 
true and equitable boundary between the republicof Vene- 
zuela and the British colony of Guiana. It will be remem- 
bered that Great Britain was attempting to “rectify” this 


boundary in 1894, when President Cleveland promulgated 


the famous message that fairly startled two continents with 
its threat of international danger. The principle of arbitra: 
tion was accepted by both Great Britain and Venezuela, and 
the coming together of the legal celebrities in Paris last 
week was in order to plead the case for their respective 
sides before the arbitrating board, which consists of Prof. 
de Martens, the eminent Russian authority on international 
law; Chief Justice Fuller, of the United States; Baron 
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Russel, of Killowen, Chief Justice of England; Sir Richard 
Collins, Lord Justice of Appeals; and Justice Brewer. Sir 
Richard Webster and former President Harrison are the 
leading counsel, respectively, for Great Britain and Vene- 
zuela. Sir Richard Webster opened the case for Great Brit- 
tain last Thursday. 

Pd 


Waite the workings of international arbitration are being 
exemplified in such a convincing fashion in Paris, the Ger- 
man delegates to the Peace Conference at The Hague, only a 
few miles away from the arbitration chamber of the French 
foreign office, are continuing their opposition to the establish- 
ment of a permanent tribunal of adjudication. It is recog- 
nized that Germany’s hostility to the principle of permanent 
arbitration has placed the project in imminent danger. Last 
Saturday the committee upon which devolves the special duty 
of drafting a scheme of arbitration had to postpone its sittings 
until Monday, because the German delegates were not author- 
ized to proceed further with the project under consideration. 
When Dr. Zorn, one of the German delegates, departed for 
Berlin to seek further instructions, Mr. Frederick Holls, one 
of the American delegation, accompanied him for the pur- 
pose of impressing upon the kaiser the fact that at least three 
of the great powers — Russia, Great Britain, and the United 
States — desired strongly to bring about the formation of a 
permanent tribunal. It is now believed that Germany, out 
of deference to the rest of Christendom, will acquiesce in the 
establishment of some sort of an international tribunal of 
arbitration, although it is extremely difficult to predict the 
approximate scope of the projected institution. 


ae 


A CHARACTERISTIC bit of medizval political doctrine was 
expounded by Dr. Zorn, one of the German delegates to the 
Peace Conference, in the course of an argument that pur- 
ported to embody Germany’s objections to the scheme of 
permanent arbitration. In the course of his speech before 
the committee on arbitration at the Peace Conference re- 
cently Dr. Zorn declared, in effect, that the principle of 
permanent or compulsory arbitration could not be acceptable 
to Germany because it involved and interfered with the 
sovereignty of State. Germany’s delegate declared that 
“a king holding his title by divine right could not think of 
divesting himself of an essential part of his sovereignty, the 
right to shape the nation’s course at a critical moment.” A 
cable despatch would have it that Sir Julian Pauncefote, the 
chief of the British delegation, replying, said that the objec- 
tions of the German delegate showed a view of state-craft 
which many might consider not altogether modern. The in- 
ferences suggested by Dr. Zorn’s attitude throw a brighter 
light upon the kaiser’s theory of government than has any 
official German utterance since that famous speech which 
Wilhelm II. delivered in Kiel, and which occasioned so 
much wholesome merriment upon two far-lying continents. 


ze 


THE ministerial crisis in France still continues; and it con- 
tinues largely because the politicians are unable to agree 
what to do with that enormous incubus upon the public life 
of France,—the Dreyfus case. ‘Two political leaders, MM. 
Poincaré and Waldeck-Rousseau, have been asked, one after 
the other, to form a ministry; and both have been com- 
pelled to decline the honor because neither of them could 
perform the task. The generals are determined to employ 
the utmost means in their power to save themselves from the 
well-nigh inevitably disastrous effects of the campaign of 
calumny, blackmail, and forgery which resulted from the 
Dreyfus case; while the revisionists are equally determined 
to secure a government that will take the reins of power 
under the pledge of bringing all the guilty to punishment 
and purging the French war office of that band of criminals 


For the first time in a long interval French socialists and 
radicals are exerting a decisive influence in its politics. The 
failure of M. Poincaré to form a cabinet was due largely 
to the fact that he was unwilling to give a portfolio to one 
of the leaders of the socialist group in the chamber. Paris 
has remained perfectly quiet, and the political pulse of France 
is not above the normal in spite of the delay in forming a 
ministry. 
, ae 

Lieut.-CoL. Prcquart, who with Emile Zola has stood for 
justice and for fairness in France during the years in which 
France remained irresponsive to the voice of right, has been 
released from prison, where he was incarcerated a year ago 
by the ministry of war upon a trumped-up charge of having 


‘committed forgery in connection with his efforts to prove to 


France that Dreyfus was not convicted in accordance with 
the usages of law or the requirements of justice. The brave 
Picquart has now been released unconditionally, and all the 
charges against him have been withdrawn. Zola, too, has: 
been freed from legal persecution, and the rest of that hand- 
ful of patriotic men who demanded justice for Capt. Dreyfus 


are once more permitted to feel that they are citizens of - 


France and residents of Paris. In the meanwhile Alfred 
Dreyfus, on the French cruiser Sfax, is sailing over tropic 
seas as fast as steam can carry him to Brest, where his feet 
will touch the soil of France, and whence he will be trans- 
ferred at night to Rennes. In the latter city the court- 
martial that is to try him will sit. Upon the result of its 
deliberations will depend a very great deal that will affect the 
future of the French republic. Whatever political intrigues 
may be in progress in Paris, a finding by the military court 
at Rennes, declaring Capt. Alfred Dreyfus an innocent man, 
cannot fail to bring about the purging of France. 


Brevities. 


What is the value of a biographical encyclopedia of 
university men, which, except in the case of the most dis- 
tinguished, makes the appearance of a biographical sketch of 
a graduate depend upon a $75 subscription? 


Rev. John W. Chadwick says that Biichner, in order to 
make his atoms do their work, had to make little gods of 
them, as Martineau said “matter that is up to everything, 
even to writing ‘ Hamlet,’ and discovering its own evolution.” 


It seems that the people of Ohio do not care to hear Mrs. 
George, the man-slayer, who was recently acquitted by a jury. 
Commonly, the people who crowd a court-room to listen to 
the obscene details of a scandalous case would not pay their 
money to hear a lecture on the same subject. 


Rev. Edward A. Horton is the subject of a “ conversa- 
tion” in the June number of the Coming Age. An excellent 
portrait of him is the frontispiece of the magazine. A 
sketch is given of his life, followed by a report of a conversa- 
tion concerning “ Some Hopeful Signs of our Times.” 


Everybody seems to be going abroad this summer. Uni- 
tarian ministers, too numerous to mention, have bought their 
tickets, and will constitute a general committee to work up a 
Unitarian International Council in Boston next year. Mrs. 
S. J. Barrows sailed last week to attend as a delegate the 
Women’s Congress in London. 


A few years ago six persons were seated at three tables at 
luncheon in a hotel at San Niklaus, Switzerland. No other 
persons were in the room excepting the waiters. In a few 
minutes they discovered that they were all Americans and 
all Unitarians. It was a mere coincidence, but the chances 
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were thousands to one against such fortuitous concourse of 
Americans and Unitarians in a foreign land. 


Theology will go out when people cease to think of God, 
and not before. If God be the great reality in whom we live 
and move and have our being, then to cease to think about 
him and the laws by which he comes to open manifestation 
in human life is to put spiritual idiocy in place of spiritual 
reason. \ 


Do we ever understand each other? Sometimes. Cer- 
tainly not always. We hear one another through our own 
minds, which are occupied with their own affairs. We speak 
through that which we are thinking about, and what we say 
is received through that which other people are thinking 
about. Often the difference between that which the speaker 
thought and that which the hearer thought he thought is 
startling. 


The rules of the Methodist Church require of its members 
a plainness of dress, simplicity of demeanor, and an absti- 
nence from wealth and luxury which are absolutely inconsist- 
ent with the prosperity frankly, if not ostentatiously, enjoyed 
by many Methodists of the later time. It is no reflection 
upon his moral character to say that a rich man is seldom 
“a shouting revivalist.” Hence some of the difficulties of 
the modern church. 


As an excuse for workingmen who do not attend church, 
it is often said that they are repelled by costly churches and 
their elegant furnishings. The eagerness with which the 
remark is received and repeated illustrates the obvious fact 
that the majority of people think along very few lines at any 
one time. Does it never occur to those who offer this expla- 
nation that the Catholic churches are often the most costly 
edifices in our towns and cities, and that the majority of 
the people who attend them are poor? Does the magnifi- 
cence of a saloon repel the workingman? Is the “family 
circle” in a gorgeous theatre never crowded with poor 
people? 


Letters to the Editor. 


Finished Work. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 


The Christian Register for the 8th inst. contains the very 
admirable speech of Hon. John D. Long at the Unitarian 


Festival. I must, however, take exception to one of his 
statements. He is reported to have said: “Men have their 
limitations. Great men sometimes rise to the accomplish- 


ment of a great work, which is the culmination of their effort 
in life, and from that time on add nothing.” He gives as 
illustrations Webster, Grant, and Gov. Andrew. Now it 
seems to me that their work has not ended, but just begun. 
Whether or not any man’s work ends or continues depends, 
I think, upon what that work is. ; 

This has been most beautifully expressed in the introduc- 
tion to one of the French editions of Montesquieu’s “ Spirit 
of Laws.” It will be safer for me to give it in English, 
though the French is much stronger. 

Referring to Montesquieu, he writes: ‘‘ Admired by the 
learned for the extent of his knowledge, and cherished by all 
for his tenderness for humanity, he proved to the whole world 
that, if there are men who do evil which outlives them, there 
are others who do good which never ends,—“ qui ne finissant 
jamais.” 

Does Mr. Long believe that Dr. Channing’s effort in “ Self- 
culture” ended with life? I saw it translated into Italian 
(“ Educatione Personale”’) in Venice, and scattered broad- 
cast all over the kingdom. Did Lincoln’s effort at Gettys- 
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burg end there or was Charles Sumner’s “ True Grandeur of 
Nations” limited by his life? My belief is that the influence 
of that immortal address will sooner or later abolish the 
department over which Mr. Long presides so ably to-day. 

J. M. B. 


The Statesman’s Point of View. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Mr. Dole, who tries to see our national duties from the 
loftiest point of view, has said elsewhere that I and others 
have altogether missed the main consideration, which he 
feels to be this. Why did we not proclaim at once to the 
Filipinos that we proposed to deal with them exactly as we 
dealt with Cuba? Had we only said this, he feels assured 
that they would never have attacked us as they did, before 
we had even a chance to do anything. Many noble-minded 
people appear to judge the question wholly from the stand- 
point of sentiment and feeling. We must never ignore or 
undervalue these. But it is also well to look at the whole 
question from the standpoint of the practical statesman,— 
the man who carefully studies all the conditions, and is thus 
enabled to forecast the consequences of different courses of 
action. Suppose, then, that we try to see the situation from 
the statesman’s point of view. Who, that knows anything of 
Cuba, is unaware that the greatest danger to the future of 
Cuba is that the United States may feel obliged to relinquish 
all control over its affairs long before the Cubans are really 
prepared to undertake the task themselves? Who does not 
see what a grave misfortune it would be for Gen. Wood’s 
masterly beginning in the province of Santiago to come to\a 
premature end? Brave Gen. Gomez naturally enough wanted 
the Cubans to begin absolute independence at once. But 
what a. mess they would have made of it! What a heart- 
breaking disappointment it would have been to all well- 
wishers to the Cuban cause! Why do we not feel as anxious 
for the welfare of Porto Rico? Just because we feel that, in 
the long run, the prosperity and happiness of the Porto 
Ricans are assured. 

The future of Egypt hung for years in the balance, simply 
because the tenure of British control—the only chance for 
a future that Egypt had—was so precarious. Why are 
Egypt’s prospects so much brighter now? Why are her 
people, trodden down for milleniums, beginning now to take 
Simply because the control of Great 
Britain has become more stable. 

Is there one statesman in the whole world who would give 
a pin for the chances of a stable and orderly and progressive 
government in the Philippines if the forces of the United 
States sailed away and left them to the mercy of Aguinaldo 
and his followers,— to the mercy of a man who betrayed his 
comrades for gold and inaugurated his pretended rule by a 
proclamation of general massacre? True, it would not last 
very long. If the United States fleet quitted Manila Harbor 
to-day, the German men-of-war would sail in to-morrow. 
And who could blame them? No man’s, no woman’s life 
would be safe in Manila for a day. And then we should 
have lost all right to interfere. 

It is, then, safe to say that there is not a statesman of the 
first rank in the whole world who would not feel assured that 
the only chance for a stable and progressive order in the 
Philippine Islands — inhabited as they are by so many alien 
tribes — is that the United States should hold them with a 
firm hand until such time as they are distinctly prepared for 
self-government. It is our duty to regard them as a sacred 
trust, for which we all have become responsible. Is it too 
much to say that it would be a good thing for those who 
judge wholly from sentiment and feeling to think a little 
more about the statesman’s point of view? 

S. R. CALTHROP. 
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A Heretic in the South. 


BY REV. G. R. TAYLOR, 


The minister in the South who embraces Unitarian views 
and avows them gives up everything that is of any personal 
value to him with the exception of his integrity,— the char- 
acter and immunities of a Christian, the affection of his 
friends, the opportunity of doing public good, and even the 
means of earning bread for his loved ones in other pursuits. 
Surrounded by the relentless old fellowship, his pathway 
thronged with antagonisms, bruised and wounded by “the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” struggling with im- 
perative want, alone and helpless, abandoned of God and 
man (so the unfriendly world around him concludes), he can 
cherish but little hope of being able to do any good in his 
purpose of declaring God’s best message to man. There are 
a few — whose religious ideas never having been exactly ad- 
justed to any of the prevailing forms of religion within their 
reach — who listen gladly to the message delivered by this 
modern “John” in the “wilderness.” The majority, how- 
ever, harden their hearts, and turn deaf ears to what they 
denounce unheard as heresy. The churches here seem to 
drift in a sleepy sort of way on the sluggish, turbid stream of 
traditional theology. Lacking, as they must, under such 
conditions, soul stimulus, their piety is languid, and their 
testimony to their faith feeble. The pulpit does what little 
thinking is necessary, to avoid too much monotony in the 
topics it discusses; and its sermons, to a very large extent, 
have become dreary traditional platitudes, consisting gener- 
ally of inflexible dogmas, and forming upon the whole a thin, 
innutritious creedal pabulum, accepted by the drowsy pews 
unquestioned and with reverent indifference. 

When any of them presume to differ, and take issue with 
the doctrinal stand of the pulpit, it is frowningly looked upon 
as indicating a malignant and ungodly contumacy against 
the truth and divinely established authority, a favoring of 
heresy and religious anarchy, and, when persisted in, speedily 
ends in a harshly conducted excommunication. 

He who speaks will fall beneath the anathema of the 
Church and be numbered with free thinkers and Unitarians, 
and put in the stocks on the public square, to be assailed 
with opprobrium and pelted with filthy garbage. 

The orthodox world down here is afraid of speculative 
thought,— z.2., investigations outside the limits of their own 
creeds,— and their people are warned against it as incipient 
infidelity and as having necessarily a revolutionary ten- 
dency. 

It is wonderful to me now to think how persistently the 
leaders of religious thought here seem to shut their eyes to 
the true character of salvation. The nescience of prominent 
“ preachers in the higher ranges of spiritual thought is, to those 
who investigate and allow themselves freedom to think, mar- 
vellous: the emphasis, the passionate eloquence, which they 
bring to bear upon never-ending punishment; the frequency 
and force with which they dwell upon the horrors of a future 
place rather than against the wretchedness of a present state; 
the fervor of their warnings against hell rather than against 
sin; the anthropomorphic character given to God, variable in 
his tempers, now angry, now pleased; their teaching substan- 
tially that the mission of the Christ is to protect us against 
God, and teaching the poor sinner to hide in Christ. They 
also teach here, inferentially, that all those who fail finally to 
recognize the authority of orthodox teaching — by a. public 
profession of their faith and membership in their churches 
— are included in the number of the doomed, that, no mat- 
ter how sweet, amiable, charitable, and good their lives may 
have been, their goodness is but as “‘ filthy rags,” and that 
forever will not be enough to satisfy the vengeance of the 
Infinite against such degraded and vicious souls; and so all 
the world outside of their own little narrow pews is damned. 
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The religion of a very large majority-of the church mem- 
bers here is of a decidedly negative character, consisting in 
an ostensible abstinence from thoughts and habits which 
would be antagonistic to their creed or obnoxious to their 
church rule, with apparently nothing in the nature of positive 
religion to mark the whole routine of their monotonous and 
prescriptively religious lives. Yet such people are estimated 
as model Christians and exemplary church members, living 
above reproach; while yet in their lives from day to day 
there is little or nothing to indicate that there is in their 
personal religion anything in common with the sweet, self- 
sacrificing life and ethics of the Christ in whose footsteps — 
they profess to be walking. If actions are a greater discov- 
ery of principles than words, if the testimony of deeds is 
louder and clearer than that of language, if the dispositions of 
men’s hearts must be measured by what they do rather than 
by what they say, then many of those who are regarded as 
so exceptionally pious are no better than practical atheists. 
Still, there are in all the churches here sweet, heavenly- 
minded souls, whole-hearted and magnanimous, who hold 
themselves as “ debtors, both to the Greeks and to the barbari- 
ans, both to the wise and to the unwise,”— people who are 
good in spite of an enervating creed; but they form a very 
insignificant minority, both in the respective churches and in 
the aggregate. Saint Paul, the arch heretic of his day (Acts 
xxiv. 14) and the grand champion of progressive religion, says, 
“ Forgetting the things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” Paul 
was himself, perhaps, one of the best Scriptural illustra- 
tions of this teaching; for his development from a childish 
and pretentious state as a Christian to a grand, manly 
catholicism was rapid. At an early period of his apostle- 
ship he seems to have manifested the utmost intolerance 
toward all who differed from him religiously, and pro- 
nounced a curse upon all who preached any other gospel, 
though it were an “angel.” This was a horrible mistake, 
and has been followed by appalling consequences. But 
Paul grew wiser and nobler, more tenderly human, more 
gentle and sympathetic. He became “pitiful” and courte- 
ous. His grand and memorable dissertation on “ charity” 
utterly outweighs the bigotry of former years. The average 
Christian here draws no instruction from Paul’s develop- 
ment, but sticks to the “anathema maranatha.” 

When we think about the matter in a superficial way, it 
does certainly seem strange to some of us that profound 
scholars, such as are many of the religious teachers of 
the orthodox world, should still cling to what seems 
to be bald-faced religious superstitions, but early influ- 
ences — after having received their religious. sentiments 
“ready made,” together with the environments of later years 
—make them what they are, and so religious superstitions 
and errors are perpetuated, and come to the masses sifted 
through scholarly minds, and thus are made respectable, and 
are regarded as the very essence of truth by certain classes. 
Those who wonder that it should be so forget that scholar- 
ship alone is no cure for religious obliquity. 

But the dawn of a new day is slowly but surely breaking 
on our world. The old time-worn creed of the ages is crum- 
bling. The “body of [traditional] divinity” is indeed a 
dead body, and, although decorated with the flowers and em- 
balmed with the rich spices of Orthodoxy, i is becoming more 
and more putrid, and emitting an increasing stench. And, 
like all else here that has lived and been loved and has died, 
it must be buried, and the place that now knows it shall soon 
know it no more forever. Along the sky-line of the religious 
world are seen the glowing indications of the coming day,— 
the day of a new reformation. 

The inhabitants of earth are waking. The morning star of 
hope is beginning to melt into the glorious day of which it is 
the promise. The drooping wings of long watching and 
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wearied hope are fluttering with the thrill of a new life: The 
truth of the living God, like the rising sun with broadening 
beams, is slowly driving away the mists and fogs of a debas- 
ing religious sophistry, and beginning to light up the earth 
with its glory. The eyes of the “blind” are opening. 
Awakened adoration begins to sing as it catches a flash-like 
glimpse of the lineaments of Deity through the golden gates 
of the coming day. The voices of the nations, like echoes in 
the distance, are joining in the song. The chorusis swelling, 
and shall increase until the hallelujahs of victory over error 
and superstition shall peal through the earth like a mighty 
anthem, until its increasing volume, like ‘alternate trumpet 
and diapason,” shall shake the earth; and the awakened world 
shall stand up before God, and, with bowed and uncovered 
heads, reverently acknowledge that “the kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ.” “ Si Deus vobiscum, quis contra nos?” 


Letter from Manila. 


The following letter was received by a worker in the Post- 
office Mission from a correspondent now with the army in 
Manila. It is given in full, omitting only the number of the 
writer’s regiment. i 


Esteemed Madam,—I think I may safely say that a “‘ word 
of Christmas greeting ” was never yet sent from the old State 
of Massachusetts to a more unchristian and desolate place 
than to the point to which your thoughtful and appreciated 
note was forwarded to me,— Iloilo, or the island of Panay 
(one of the Philippine group, though too small, I think, to 
find a place on the map). With my (then) regiment I was 
in that part of the world, waging war with the unhappy peo- 
ple whom, in a sense, we had vowed to succor,— the abused 
of Spain. Surely, if there has ever been such a thing as a 
god of blunders, he must have been twin brother to the god 
of war! One might laugh at the conduct of affairs by our 
government during the past year, if one were not constrained 
to blush and grieve. I am perplexed to think how far 
democracy can go wrong. This “expansion” sentiment, 
with its complement of hidden ills, is much like the “free 
silver ” contest which was recently before us, except that in 
this case, alas! folly seems to have been more wide-spread. 

_ You see, I am not a very good patriot, in the popular 
sense; and I cannot see, moreover, why our government 
wishes to keep these Asian islands. Mr. Kipling’s argu- 
ment is very good, coming from a Briton; but, surely, it is 
unworthy, coming from an American magazine. I have 
attempted to write a refutation of his arguments (in verse), 
and I take the liberty of enclosing a copy herewith. 

But I see that I have, quite illogically, drifted into matters 
political. So let me come back to the subject of your kind- 
ness. 

Your note, with its dear American leaf (was it not white 
clover?) came to me late in February, when my regiment 
(regulars) were contesting with the Filipinos over the pos- 
session of the island of Panay. It was not a very serious 
affair. The natives, after setting fire to Iloilo,— their prin- 
cipal city, and a seaport,— fled toward the hills, where they 
are easily held by our men-of-war, Boston and Petrel,, and 
our artillery. (The natives of Panay have nothing but 
small arms.) 

Two weeks ago I succeeded in being transferred from the 
to the regiment, at Manila, as I can spend my 
time more advantageously here than at any other point on 
the islands. 

The printed matter you sent was more widely appreciated, 
perhaps, than you can readily realize. It is true that soldiers 
are not noted for their fondness for matters of a religious 
character. Nevertheless, it is true that many things in the 
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Register were read with real interest by many. Surely, the 
Register is an exceptional paper. I was pleased to find in it 
two brief communications from my good friend Mr. Metcalfe, 
of Eagle Pass, Tex., to whom, I think, I must be partly in- 
debted for the pleasure of hearing from you. 

I am not altogether unfamiliar with Unitarian views, as I 
have an aunt, who is also a dear friend, who is of that faith. 
She resides in Minneapolis. 

I am myself quite removed from the sphere of ethics and 
higher departments of thought, and should be grateful, I 
suppose, to be regarded as merely decent and honest. 
Private soldiers possess many virtues which I am anxious to 
acquire; yet they have not, as a rule, the elegant deportment 
and conventional mental training which are considered indis- 
pensable by the polite world. Still, we are glad to note that 
we are useful to those who write dialect for the magazines, 
and are frequently deeply interested in seeing —in the same 
publications —that we are fairly well-behaved, if we did 
come “from the city slums,” etc. (Stephen Bonsal, in 
McClure’s). But I must beg to be excused for the egotism, 
if not impertinence, of the foregoing paragraph. 

Soldier life on these islands is not so bad as many of us 
allow ourselves to believe. We are not fighting all the time. 
Troops relieve each other on the firing lines to afford rest for 
all; and, when not otherwise engaged, we find many interest- 
ing things to observe. Many good books have accumulated, 
and pass from hand to hand. I have just had the pleasure 
of “capturing” and reading “Adam Bede.” Of course, 
when one is in a strange land, he enjoys a book more than 
when he is surrounded by other pleasures. 

Yet we are nearly all dolefully homesick. We long for the 
chill blasts of winter again, for the white frost and the fall of 
the good brown leaf, for the rustle of the sturdy oak, and 
for other things which are too dear to name. The palm 
grove and the native village and the eternal summer are 
picturesque and romantic, but their charm fades. They are 
not as good as the things of home. 

Begging that you will accept my gratitude for your kind- 
ness, I remain, yours sincerely, S. E. 


History a Teacher of Liberal Religion. 


The cultivation of the historic sense is useful in counter- 
acting a certain moral short-sightedness which is apt to afflict 
the minister. He deals with moral problems, but often ina 
small retail way. They are the problems of the individual or 
the parish; and, before he knows it, he develops a parochial 
kind of conscience,— a conscience that “doth make cowards 
of us all.” Sometimes in going into a church one feels that 
he has got into a little spiritual Cranford. ‘“ Despise not the 
day of small things,” is a good text; but the minister is 
more apt to err in the other direction, and despise the day of 
large things. He is apt to be unsympathetic toward those 
who are doing the great work of the world, assuming large 
responsibilities, taking great risks, and sometimes making 
great mistakes. He is likely to be “ penny wise and pound 
foolish” in his ethical judgments. 

He ought to exercise his conscience now and then im a 
larger way by presenting to it the moral movements discern- 
ible in great masses of people through long periods of time. 
The conscience will very likely be shocked by some things it 
sees, but it is good for the conscience to be shocked now 
and then. It is much better to be shocked than to be con- 
tinually stupefied. 

The liberal minister is, or ought to be, an ethical ideal- 
ist; but an ethical idealist is an insufferable prig till he learns 
something of the actual working of human nature. How 
does human nature work toward an ethical ideal? © Very 
slowly, with infinite conflict and contradiction. 

It is a great thing to learn to look at men and events, not 
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with the eye of a doctrinaire, but with the perception of the 
particular facts and conditions of the time. Itis not every one 
who is able to know a good thing when he sees it, especially 
when he sees it—as frequently happens — in bad company. 
It is difficult, for example, to recognize religion before it has 
been fully spiritualized or rationalized. When a barbarian 
has been converted, he does not become at once a civilized 
man: he becomes only a religious barbarian. It takes a 
large and generous spirit to sympathize with him, and to 
realize that the religious barbarian is, spiritually speaking, 
more promising than the irreligious civilized man. 

The heroes of religious history are not all pleasant-spoken 
gentlemen in black coats, whom it would be a pleasure to 
invite into our pulpits.. Many of the best people in our 
congregations would go into hysterics at the sight of David 
“‘dancing before the Lord.” If we would enjoy the com- 
munion of saints, we must not be too fastidious. 

An historical judgment is not unethical; but it is an ethi- 
cal judgment that is relative, and never pretends to be abso- 
lute. It does not say, “ This act was absolutely good,” but 
only, “ This act was better than that.” It reveals a never- 
ending series of alternatives. Our historical insight depends 
upon our quickness to realize what in each case the alterna- 
tive actually was. Do you refuse to have any further sympathy 
with the religious career of Samuel after you Jearn that he 
“hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord”? You assume 
that the alternative was religious toleration, which Samuel 
rejected. He did not reject it, for it was never presented to 
his mind. The only practical question which a man of his 
day would have to decide was of a very different character, 
Should Samuel hew Agag in pieces, or should Agag hew 
Samuelin pieces? I confess my sympathies are with Samuel. 

When we read of the ages which “hovered between war 


and wantonness,”’ when religion was more than half super-- 


stition, when morality belonged to the customs of the clan 
rather than to a clearly perceived universal law, we cannot 
expect to find perfect men. But we do find upward-looking 
men, men in whom were the germs of all the good things of 
the future. They were men of faith and love and courage. 
They stood, on the whole, for human progress, they fought 
a good fight. “ Every battle of the warrior is with confused 
noise”; but what of the confusion? They were fighting our 
battles for us. Even when they fought rudely, and trampled 
on many things which men afterward learned to love, we 
remember that they were on the right side. 

The men who, in the tremendous struggle with barbarism 
in the Middle Ages, “ beat down the heathen and upheld the 
Christ” were rude, intolerant, in many ways superstitious; 
but we are glad that they conquered. When Olaf the Holy 
with his saints militant met Gudbrand 4 Dales and his 
pagans, he indulged in no academic discussion, but put the 
matter more bluntly than our modern taste approves: ‘‘ Now 
two choices lie between you and me, either that ye take 
christening now and here or else you give me battle now, 
to-day.” Then stood up Gudbrand & Dales, and said: 
“«Seeing that our god hath not the might to help us, we 
will now trow in the God in whom thou trowest.’ So 
they all took Christ’s faith.” That was a short method with 
scepticism, and yet out of it came the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness. ‘The teacher followed in the footsteps of the 
warrior. ‘ Bishop Sigurd and King Olaf left teachers there 
behind them, and as friends they parted who had been 
unfriends; and Gudbrand made a church there in the dales.” 

The church which Gudbrand established doubtless lacked 
some of the amenities of liberal Christianity: it was not the 
abode of freedom, fellowship, and character in religion; but it 
was a very good thing for Gudbrand 4 Dales. On the whole, 
our sympathies are with King Olaf on his missionary journeys 
when ‘‘ the bonders fell to battle with him, but he beat them 
to their bettering; for they all took Christ’s faith then and 
there.” 
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‘That was a-rude, half-civilized method of procedure; but, 


‘considering the times, it was doubtless more effective and 


much more merciful than if he had gathered them into a hall 
and compelled them to attend a platform meeting devoted to 
the elucidation of the conflict between science and religion. 
Samuel M. Crothers, in the New World. 


Religion made Reasonable. 


BY REV. MARY T. WHITNEY. 


Rev. Mr. Crothers has recently said in-an address upon 
the Bible, in relation to modern thought, that the way for the 
Church to put a stop to the assaults upon the Bible is for 
the Church itself to stop making unfounded claims for it. 

Taking the Bible as it is, studying itas literature, according 
to it such value and only such as it is worthy of, there would 
be no attack upon it from any source. It has occurred to me 
that the same might be said of religion. 

If religionists of all sorts would take religion for what it is, 
and make no false claims for it, even Robert Ingersoll would 
have very little ammunition for his aggressive warfare against 
all forms of religion. 

There are three well-founded charges that may be brought 
against religion. First, there is its assumption of authority. 
The agnostic says, “ We do not know,” and who dares con- 
tradict him? The ignorant man is equal to the wisest when 
the underlying questions of religion are under consideration ; 
namely, the existence of God and the immortal life. 

Religion is, and must ever be, matter of faith and hope 
where there is any ground of authority. Let religion join 
Agnosticism in asserting that we do not know, and the first 
ground of attack will be banished. 

The second charge against religion is that of sectarianism. 
Many of the wars and much of the cruelty of the world have 
grown out of sectarianism in religion. This is a familiar fact 
to all students of history. It is also entirely apparent to all 
careful observers to-day that no one thing stands so much in 
the way of humanitarian and helpful work as denomination- 
alism among Christians. 

Were this characteristic of religion to disappear, and all 
believers to unite in perfect sympathy and love, and work 
only for the good of men, another ground of attack upon re- 
ligion would disappear. 

The third charge against religion is asceticism,— a disre- 
gard of the interests and the well-being and the happiness of 
this present world, and a sacrifice of these to some imaginary 
future good or to some false sentiment of reverence. 

The Puritans condemned almost everything that added to 
the joy and brightness of life. They reverenced the Lord’s 
day so much that they made it a day of gloom. Man, to 
them, was made for the Sabbath, and not the Sabbath for 
man. And so in numberless ways the individual good was 
sacrificed to false reverence and fear. 

We find religion to-day continuing the same waste of human 
life in sacrifice to a traditional idea of what is reverent. 

It is true the church of modern time has introduced much 
social life into its activity. It has broadened its plan of 
work to include many things that were formerly thought 
quite out of place in a religious organization; and yet it 
comes far short of considering the needs of all those to 
whom it ministers, and it still very largely sacrifices the indi- 
vidual to a traditional reverence for sacred days and places. 

The Sabbatarians are eager to force people by law to rev- 
erence the first day of the week. There are no end of things 
which they would prohibit; but they do not tell us what may 
be done, how the day may be spent by the active millions of 
old and young. 

When, a year or two ago, an Episcopal rector in New 
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was heard from religious quarters. One of the Boston 
papers had a symposium on the subject, the various contri- 
butions coming from Boston clergymen, all of whom, if I 
remember correctly, condemned the innovation of the rector. 

Let religion change its attitude in these things, and assert 
that the most sacred thing is a human life, and that what- 
ever is conducive to human development and human hap- 
piness finds its proper place within the Church. 

Let it ask of each thing that knocks at the church door 
for admittance, “Will it help to comfort the aged and 
troubled?” or “ Will it give joy to any or all classes?” or 
“ Will it help to make a better environment for the young?” 
In a word, will the holy of holies, the inner life of the human 
beings within the Church, be made more bright, more hope- 
ful, stronger, and better? 

The Church is the servant: every humblest member is to 
be served. The joy and dignity of the latter, and not the 
reverence for the former, should be considered. 

Let religion take this stand, and in every way be an effi- 
cient servant of the people here and now, and the last ground 
of assault would be gone. 

But, so long as religion assumes an authority which it does 
not possess, so long as religious bodies are torn asunder by 
denominationalism and manifest hatred rather than love, as 
long as religion excludes any useful, helpful amusement or 
activity through a false reverence for so-called sacred things, 
the agnostic will have sufficient ground for his attacks. He 
will be able to say with truth that religion stands in the way 
of human progress, and he can substantiate his statement 
with illustrations which strongly appeal to unbiassed minds. 

When we strip religion of all that does not properly belong 
to it, there is left what? Faith in a God who cannot be 
known, and hope in a future life the existence of which can- 
not be demonstrated. These constitute the essence of re- 
ligion. 

What can religion do for us, then? Only this. It may 
add to the joy and the strength of life by giving to it the 
ingredient of trust and by giving it perspective. Without it 
men may and do reach great moral heights: they love and 
serve their fellow-men grandly. 

Let us claim for religion only what belongs to it, and the 
world will respect both religion and religionists the more. 


Spiritual Life. 


To live on, even when life seems all a failure and the com- 
fort of life is gone, to count patient living the real thing, 
with or without comfort,— that is to be truly brave. — 
Phillips Brooks. 

& 


There is no finer chemistry than that by which the ele- 
ment of suffering is so compounded with spiritual forces 
that it issues to the world as gentleness and strength.— 
George S. Merriam. 


ed 


The true moment at which to call upon one’s self to take 
any new step in virtue is at the fainting-point, when it would 
seem so easy to drop all and give all up; when, if you do not, 
you make of yourself a power—/. #. W. Ware. 


a 


The meek, the disinterested, the unselfish, those who think 
little of themselves and much of others,— who think of the 
public good, and not of their own,— who rejoice in good done, 
not by themselves, but by others, by those whom they dislike 
as well as by those whom they love,—these shall gain far 
more than they lose: they shall “inherit the earth” and its 
fullness— Dean Stanley, . 
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Oh God of mountains, stars, and boundless spaces | 
Oh God of freedom and of joyous hearts! 

When thy face looketh forth from all men’s faces, 

_ There will be room enough in crowded marts. 

Brood thou around me, and the noise is o’er: 

Thy universe my closet with shut door. 


Heart, heart, awake! The love that loveth all 
Maketh a deeper calm than Horeb’s cave. 
God in thee, can his children’s folly gall ? 
Love may be hurt; but shall not love be brave? 
Thy holy silence sinks in dews of balm: 
Thou art my solitude, my mountain calm. 
—George MacDonald. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Christ of, To-day. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. FISH, JR. 


Jesus Christ, born of the seed of David according to the flesh, de- 
clared to be the Son of God with power, according to the spirit of holi- 
ness.— ROMANS i. 4. 


“The Christ of To-day” is a phrase which has become 
somewhat familiar of late through the brilliant and interest- 
ing but: very unsatisfactory book with that title which the 
Rev. Dr. Gordon of the Old South Church in Boston, one of 
the leaders of New England Congregationalism, published 
two or three years ago. But without further reference to 
that book I propose to ask this morning, What is the Christ 
of to-day? How does the Christ of to-day differ from the 
Christ of yesterday, what is the cause of that difference, and 
how is it likely to affect the religious life of the future ? 

No one at all acquainted with current religious thought 
can fail to be struck with the emphasis which is now coming 
to be placed on the humanity of Jesus in so-called orthodox 
circles. Many persons still living can remember when 
Unitarians were shocked by the slightest suggestion of pos- 
sible limitations to Jesus’ knowledge or of any other human 
imperfections in his nature or character. The fathers of our 
faith were largely Arian in their thought: they looked upon 
Christ as neither God nor man, but as an intermediate be- 
tween thetwo. This phase of thought practically disappeared 
from among us many years ago. Nevertheless, the traditional 
influence of that view was felt long after it had been gen- 
erally abandoned; and it was one of the chief grounds of 
offence against Theodore Parker that, while he cherished a 
profound reverence for the person and character of Jesus, as 
the hymn written by him which we have just sung so clearly 
shows, he did not hesitate to attribute to him the weakness 
and limitations of our common humanity. 

But to-day not only has the Unitarian body, in common 
with many other liberal Christians, come to Parker’s way of 
thinking, but it is also plainly gaining entrance into orthodox 
denominations. At a meeting of the Maine Congregational 
Conference held in September, 1896, Prof. Beckwith of the 
Bangor Theological School read a paper, in the course of 
which he said: “ History has given back to us the humanity 
of Jesus. The assertion has been a long time coming, and that, 
too, not without opposition; but it has at last come in 
like a flood, and it has apparently come to stay. ... Here 
was a human life, human growth, human weakness, human 
ignorance, human temptation, human struggle, human affec- 
tion and sympathy, human dependence, human shrinking 
from death, human suffering, human victory. In and through 
this human life, if anywhere, is to be found the secret of what 
he was and spoke and did.” 
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Lest this utterance should be thought altogether excep- 
tional, let me add a paragraph from a recent book by another 
orthodox professor, George Harris of Andover: “ Until 
recently the Christians of .England and America, with the 
exception of the Unitarians, believed that Jesus possessed 
and exercised all the attributes of God. Proofs of his 
divinity were looked for in the omniscience and omnipotence 
he was thought to have claimed. Any representation of his 
humaneness was regarded with suspicion, lest it should be 
prejudicial to belief in his divinity. ... Practically, his hu- 
manity was lost or was unreal, Such was the current con- 
ception of twenty-five years ago. But now, although there 
- are many who retain the old view, the theologians, thinkers, 
and scholars of the Church believe that ‘Christ was under the 
actual limitations of human nature. In knowledge he was 
not omniscient. He gained information as other men did. 
He shared the opinions of his time in regard to the universe, 
and in other essential respects was truly human.” 

Now the men who express this opinion undoubtedly rep- 
resent a growing class in the body with which they are con- 
nected. It is true that they are still able in some sense to 
repeat the traditional phrases which imply the deity of Christ. 
It is true that they attribute to him absolute moral perfection, 
which he would himself have disclaimed,— which, indeed, he 
did disclaim, when he said: “ Why callest thou me good? 
There is none good but one; that is, God.” It is also true 
that this school of thought is still in a small minority. But 
these theological professors are the teachers of many of the 
future teachers of the churches: these scholars and thinkers 
are among the leaders of the world’s religious thought. Their 
view is sure to gain increasing influence; and it is equally 
sure, as the corresponding development in our own body 
shows, to free itself at last from the encumbrance of incon- 
sistent ideas. As Prof. Beckwith says, “it has come to stay.” 

And this is the natural and inevitable result of the growing 
prevalence of the historic spirit. The first powerful influence 
toward a thorough and unbiassed study of the New Testa- 
ment record was given by Ernest Renan. Strauss, whose 
Life of Jesus was written some time earlier than the French- 
man’s, was a theorist rather than an unbiassed inquirer. 
Renan was the first to apply with adequate scholarship the 
methods which had largely revolutionized what is called secu- 
lar history to the four Gospels. He went to Palestine, and 
made himself familiar with the outward scenes of Jesus’ life, 
living for months and writing his book in the midst of 
them. He examined and weighed each separate statement 
of the different accounts, comparing one with another, as the 
chronicles of Greece and Rome had been compared and 
weighed ; and, because he possessed genius as well as scholar- 
ship, he produced a portrait of the man Jesus of Nazareth 
whose fascination was felt by all who were willing to look at 
it with open and unprejudiced minds. It had glaring faults. 
It was colored by the moral ideas of the author’s race and 
country, and needed correction here and there; but the main 
outlines, as they are laid down in that book, are so firmly 
established that they will probably never be effaced. Others 
have followed more or less closely in Renan’s footsteps, sup- 
plementing and correcting in various matters of detail; and 
all open-minded and truth-loving people of whatever name 
are feeling, and will more and more feel, the effects. 

And what are the effects? What is likely to be the result 
of the general diffusion of the belief that Jesus was a man, 
possessing a nature in no respect differing from that of other 
men? We can best answer that question by considering what 
was the effect when that idea formerly prevailed,— during, 
that is, and shortly after Jesus’ own lifetime. What was 
the effect, for instance, in the case of the apostle Paul? 
Whatever exalted mission or dignity Paul may have attributed 
to Jesus, it is very clear that he was very far from identifying 
him in his thought with the Supreme Being, In 1 Corinthians 
xv, he says that, “when the mission of the Son is accom- 
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plished, then shall he be subject unto him that did put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all.” He speaks of 
the man Christ Jesus. He declares that, “since by man 
came death, by man also came the resurrection of the dead,” 
thus plainly putting Adam and Jesus on precisely the same 
human level. All of the Pauline Epistles were written long 
before the earliest of the Gospels were compiled, and their 
author evidently knew nothing of the story of the miraculous 
birth. When he says that “Jesus was born of the seed of 
David according to the flesh,” he plainly implies that he re- 
gards him as the son of Joseph and Mary, in harmony with 
the prevailing idea of that time,—the idea expressed in the 
two genealogies which are preserved in the First and Third 
Gospels, and which, though differing widely from each other, 
agree in tracing the Davidic descent through Joseph. 

There is good reason to believe that the same view of their 
Master’s parentage and nature was held by all the earliest 
disciples. Although we may trace in the New Testament the 
germs of the theories which finally culminated in the doctrine 
of the deity of Christ, it was not till long after the generation 
which had known him had passed away that that doctrine + 
was actually reached and distinctly formulated. 

It was, then, love for the man Jesus, and faith in the re- 
ligion that he taught and lived that inspired the enthusiasm 
of the first Christians. It was this faith that enabled Paul 
to encounter perils innumerable, endure indescribable hard- 
ships, and at last meet a martyr’s death. As Stopford Brooke 
has pointed out, it is not adoration to the God, but love to 
the man, which is the dominant note in all the Epistles. And, 
as evidence that belief in the full humanity of Jesus is capable 
of inspiring as genuine an enthusiasm as the traditional idea 
to-day, take these words from one who has lately organized 
a strong and vigorous Unitarian church in the city in which 
he was once settled as a Methodist minister: “I desire to 
solemnly affirm that the divine man, Jesus of Nazareth, is not 
less to me to-day than he was one year ago or twenty years 
ago, but more, incalculably more. Since I have frankly ac- 
cepted the results of historical criticism, I have seen emerge 
from the mystical haze of the past a real living man,— my 
brother, my master,— who taught only what he lived, only 
what he made proof of in his own life.” 

Is not this the effect which one might reasonably look for 
from such a change? If Jesus fully shared our nature, with 
all its necessary limitations ; if, being a man like one of us, he 
really suffered just as we suffer ; if he was really tempted just 
as we are tempted; if he really felt in a moment of agony 
that God had forsaken him, just as we sometimes lose faith, 
and yet was victorious over all assaults and all doubts in the 
end,— can we not sympathize with him, feel the help of his 
example and the inspiration of his victory, far more really and 
powerfully than if we identify him with the omniscient and 
omnipotent One who can only go through such experiences 
in a kind of dramatic show? Undoubtedly, as in all impor- 
tant changes of belief, there will be loss as well as gain. But 
to lose a mystical and unreal Christ, to gain instead a leader 
not too far above us, to make the mere thought of following 
in his footsteps, an absurdity,— this cannot fail to be of great 
practical benefit to the Church and the world at last. 

Is there no truth, then, in the doctrine of a divine incar- 
nation, which has been so dear to many, and is indeed re- 
garded as the very heart of Christianity? Must this doctrine 
be entirely and finally abandoned? No mistake could well 
be greater than to draw such an inference as that. With the 


- change in our thought of Jesus, and other similar steps in 


advance, the incarnation is destined to gain a wider and 
deeper meaning than we have been hitherto wont to see in ~ 
it. In the ancient world there was a wide-spread belief 
in numerous divine incarnations. You remember the in- 
cident of the sacrifice at Lystra recorded in the book of 
Acts, and made by Raphael the subject of one of his car- 
toons, On one of Paul’s missionary visits to Lystra, as we . 
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read, the people were so much impressed by his success in 
healing the sick that they took him and his companion Bar- 
nabas for gods. “The gods are come among us in the 
likeness of men,” they said. They called one Jupiter and 
the other Mercury, and it was only with difficulty that they 
could be prevented from sacrificing to them. This event 
illustrates the prevailing mental attitude of the time, and ex- 
plains the readiness of the multitude to accept the deifica- 
tion of one Roman emperor after another, and also to believe 
that Christ was God, when that view came to be promul- 
gated. 

We find evidences of similar habits of thought in other 
parts of the world as well. Among the Hindus the god 
Vishnu was believed to have appeared in the flesh many 
times,— now in one form, now in another. In the Bhagavad- 
Gita he is represented as saying: “Although I am not in my 
nature subject to birth or decay, and am Lord of all created 
beings, yet, in my command over nature as mine own, I am 
made evident by my own power. And, as often as there is 
a decline of virtue and an insurrection of vice and injus- 
tice by the world, I make myself evident ; and thus I appear 
from age to age for the preservation of the just, the destruc- 
tion of evil doers, and the establishment of virtue.” 

Now it is extremely doubtful, to say the least, whether 
any religious idea which has been as long and as widely 
held as this can be reasonably regarded as a mere delusion, 
destitute of all solid foundation ; and we are, indeed, begin- 
ning to discover the basis of truth on which these concep- 
tions really rest. The error of the common doctrine of the 
incarnation is in its limitation. God has not incarnated him- 
self in Jesus alone, nor exclusively in the twenty or one hun- 
dred avatars of Vishnu, but in the human race, in every 
human being. The whole universe is, indeed, a progressive 
manifestation of God. His power and wisdom are revealed 
in the wonders of the starry heavens, in what we call the 
forces of nature. His beauty clothes the flowers of the field 
and garden. His life pulses through all living things. His 
love begins to be manifest in the maternal instinct which we 
find low down, even in the brute creation, and in the sym- 
pathy which animals often show toward each other. But it 
is in man alone that his higher attributes are distinctly seen, 
that he becomes more fully incarnate. “If a man,” Says 
Emerson, “‘is at heart just, in so far he is God; for the 
safety of God, the immortality of God, the majesty of God, 


do enter into that man’s heart with justice.” This language. 


may seem at first a little startling. But is it not true, as we 
reflect upon our own inner experience, that we are some- 
times lifted out of ourselves and above ourselves by a wave 
of intense indignation against some form of injustice, of 
ardent enthusiasm for freedom and righteousness, which 
surges in upon us we know not how or whence? We hear 
sometimes of the “Eternal not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness ” ; but it is by coming into and taking posses- 
sion of ourselves and other selves that the eternal triumphs 
are brought about. It is the divine justice incarnate in 


Luther, in Washington, in Wilberforce, in Dorothea Dix, © 


which is overcoming one form of oppression after another ; 
and it is on God manifest in the flesh in such ways that all 
future progress in justice-and right depends. 

As with this divine quality, so with others also, so with 
love. On a bitter winter’s night two years ago a disastrous 
shipwreck occurred only a few miles from my New England 
home; and a little band of men took their lives in their 
hands, and went to the rescue of those who were seen cling- 
ing to the doomed vessel. Again and again they pushed 
out into the tumultuous sea only to be repeatedly hurled 
back, to have their boat overturned, and to find themselves 
struggling in the icy water. In some marvellous way they 
all escaped drowning ; and, in spite of the danger and their 
increasing exhaustion, they persevered till they at last suc- 
ceeded in reaching the wreck, and. bringing all who still sur- 
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vived safely to land. Very likely there have been equally 
nobie and heroic acts of which we have not yet heard dur- 
ing the terrible storms which have lately raged upon that 
same rugged shore. And are not the men who are capable 
of such deeds incarnations, for the time being, of the divine 
sympathy and compassion? 

Because Jesus so constantly manifested these divine quali- 
ties, because he united so many of them in himself, his fol- 
lowers, meditating on his life, said, “ In him surely dwelt all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” It was an exaggera- 
tion, of course. The fulness of the infinite cannot manifest 
itself at one point of space or in one human soul, however 
open to its inflowing waves that soul may be. But it sprang 
from a natural impulse, and bore witness to a true spiritual 
intention. Have we not sometimes felt moved to a similar 
expression of admiration? Has not the divine in Jesus 
spoken to the divine in us, compelling recognition and 
awakening a sense of our own possible, if not actual, divinity? 
“ Know ye not,” says the apostle, “ that ye are the temple of 
God, and that the spirit of God dwelleth in you?’? At such 
exalted moments we do know it, however brief the con- 
sciousness may be, however easy the fall back to our ordi- 
nary level. The difference between Jesus and other men 
seems to have been that he dwelt more constantly on the 
heights of pure aspiration and spiritual communion. He was 
not only “born of the seed of David according to the flesh,” 
and so a son of man, but also declared to be “the Son of 
God according to the spirit of holiness.” Above all others — 
pre-eminently —the Son of God. That was Paul’s view ; 
but the apostle did not fail to add in the same Epistle, “As 
many as are led by the spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God.” Sonship in the highest sense was not reserved for 
one human being exclusively: it was open to all who would 
comply with the essential condition. Recall that profound 
saying of one of the old Church Fathers, — “ God became man, 
in order that man might become God,”— and the prayer of 
Jesus himself,— ‘ As thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that 
they may all be one in us.” Here we have the true meaning 
of the incarnation. As Christ was divine, so.we may be- 
come divine; as Christ was one with God, so we may 
become one with God. Plainly, the effect of this doctrine is 
not to dethrone Christ, but to enthrone humanity. 

We need not now fear lest we be left to depend entirely for 
our knowledge of spiritual things on a revelation almost two 
thousand years old. God is forever incarnating himself in pure 
and holy lives; and no doubt, when in the progress of future 
ages the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ shall 
be attained by many others of the sons of men, there will be 
a still more complete manifestation of the divine, which shall 
serve as the goal of new and yet nobier effort. But we have 
abundant reason for gratitude that we have a clear vision, in 
the life of Jesus, of possibilities which none of us have yet 
realized; and it is easier because of the Christ-child to recog- 
nize an actual, if partial, divine incarnation for every new- 
born babe. 


el 


Prayer. 


Father, may thy kingdom come, and may we do what in 
us lies to speed its coming, that kingdom of righteousness, 
that kingdom of love and joy and peace, that kingdom which 
Jesus preached, and for which all holy hearts have labored 
and prayed,— may it quickly come. Or if to us on earth 
who still dwell amid the shadows of time that kingdom must 
ever be a distant hope; if it will never come on earth in its 
perfection ; if for us here below there will still be ever toil 
and sorrow and strife,— may we yet be cheered by some rays 
from its rising dawn; and may we labor on in hope and 
gladness, until we shall abide at last in the radiance of 
eternity, Amen. 
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Yet am I not for Pity. 


For me there are no cities, no proud halls, 
No storied paintings, nor the chiselled snow 
Of statues; never have I seen the glow 
Of sunset die upon the deathless walls 
Of the pure Parthenon; no soft light falls 
For me in dim cathedrals, where the low, 
Still seas of supplication ebb and flow; 
No dream of Rome my longing soul enthralls. 
But, oh, to gaze in a long-tranced delight 
On Venice rising from the purple sea! 
Oh, but to feel one golden evening pale 
On that famed island from whose lonely heights 
Dark Sappho sank in burning ecstasy! 
But once—but once—to hear the nightingale! 


Yet am I not for pity. This blue sea 
Burns with the opal’s deep and splendid fires 
At sunset; these tall firs are classic spires 
Of chaste design and marvellous symmetry 
That lift to burnished skies. Let pity be 
For him who never felt the mighty lyres 
Of Nature shake him through with great desires. 
These pearl-topped mountains shining silently,— 
They are God's sphinxes and God’s pyramids ; 
These dim-aisled forests his cathedrals, where 
The pale nun, Silence, tiptoes, velvet-shod, 
And Prayer kneels with tireless, parted lids; 
And through the incense of this holy air, 
Trembling, I have come face to face with God. 


—Ella Higginson. 


For the Christian Register. 


Family Love. 


BY B. Q. R. 


‘*Some day I am going to invent a work- 
basket on the principle of those weighted 
toys that are sure to right themselves, no 
matter how they are tossed about.’’ 

“*Ts your basket upset again?’’ I asked, 
amused. 

“*Tt is,’? said Nell, solemnly. ‘‘Now 
there is nothing for it but to get down on my 
knees and pick up every refractory spool.’’ 

‘If my rheumatism didn’t chain me, I'd 
gladly do it for you,’’ said I. 

Just then Doris appeared in the doorway. 

**T wish there were some brownies about, ’’ 
said my sister. 

**Vou know, mamma,’’ said Doris, ‘‘the 
brownies never work when there are people 
around. ’’ 

‘*That’s so,’’ said Nell; ‘‘but I wonder, 
if the people should go to sleep or shut their 
eyes, if the brownies wouldn’t help them.’’ 

**1T shouldn’t wonder,’’ said Doris. 

At this hint we turned into sleeping 
images, and let the little girl perform her act 
of kindness and fun. 

‘“‘Why, the brownies must have been 
here!’’ said Nell, when, on hearing the soft 
footsteps pass out of the room, we opened 
our eyes. 

**Very nice brownies, indeed!’’ said I, 
loud enough to be heard from the hall. 

Nell was working on a pretty dress for 
Doris. 

“*Tt is such a pleasure to work for one’s 
children,’’ she remarked, ‘‘that I might 
easily forget to teach mine to do for me if 
I had not seen too many illustrations of filial 
ingratitude. How often it happens that par- 
ents who have slaved for their children are 
absolutely disregarded and neglected when 
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from babyhood, to do for their parents, and 
to expect to do more when older. I have 
talked with mine about this. I have told 
them that some day I shall not be able to 
work for them, that a time may come when 
I shall not be able to walk or see well; and 
I asked them, ‘Who will take care of me 
then?’ Both children threw their arms about 
me, saying, ‘I will.’ I told them that I 
often get tired now working in one way or 
another, and that they could help me by sav- 
ing my steps, or by ‘loving’ me; that, per- 
haps, if they help me, I should not get old 
quite so soon. Since then I notice that they 
look out for me in many, many ways; and 
their love does certainly help me through 
trying hours. If I lie down with a head- 
ache, they come in softly, kiss me, or darken 
the room; and I purposely leave some small 
duties unperformed, that they may acquire the 
habit of sparing me unnecessary labor. 

‘*T am also anxious that the children should 
realize the relationship between themselves. 
For this reason I make light of any griev- 
ance, and never punish either child for an 
injury done to the other. ‘It is easy to for- 
give our very own,’ I say to the hurt or 
grieved child; and a gentle word to the of- 
fender generally makes him ashamed of his 
conduct. If I punished him, the angry feel- 
ings on both sides would be aggravated. 
You remember father used to say to Hal and 


Robert, ‘If you quarrel, I’ll punish you 
both.’ For unmanageable boys that isn’t 
a bad rule. It promotes community of sor- 


row, and hence of sympathy.’’ And Nell 
laughed. 

‘*Now’ don’t imagine that because of these 
preparations I can feel’ sure of a loved and 
comfortable old age myself or of a state of 
loving sympathy between Doris and Frank 
in mature years. I do not know what evil 
influences may touch and modify my chil- 
den’s characters in later life. But these first 
years of theirs I hold; and, with God’s help, 
I am going to make the most of them. 
Don’t you think it stands to reason that, if 
children are trained from their earliest recol- 
lections to be considerate of the other mem- 
bers of the family, they will be more likely 
to be so through life?’’ 

**Indeed, it does, Nell,’’ said I. ‘‘But 
you are unfortunate in not having a grand- 
parent near by for your little ones to visit 
and care for.’’ 

‘*Ves, I often realize that. Just think! 
Father and mother died before either of the 
children was born. I feel as if Doris and 
Frank had missed a blessing in not having 
been looked upon by them. Then Edward’s 
parents are so far away that they are scarcely 
more than a name to the children. My little 
ones miss what ought to be one of the most 
elevating and refining influences of a child’s 
life.’ 

Just here I felt impelled to call my sister’s 
attention to a condition which I had noticed 
in her home, and which seemed to me the 
weak part of the character-structure she was 
building. It required all my courage to put 
a question which was sure to wound, however 


old or are expected to keep on slaving till| faithfully intended.. ‘‘Are you teaching the 


they die! The remedy for this condition is, 


children to do for their father as well as for 


in my opinion, in the line of prevention, | you?’’ 


and consists of bringing up the children, even 


During several moments there was no reply. 
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I could not lift my eyes from the work in my 
hand. When Nell spoke, I perceived by her 
voice that she was deeply moved. 

‘*God forgive me!’’ she said. 

‘*Nell,’’ I cried, startled myself at her 
emotion, ‘‘it isn’t too late.’’ 

‘*‘No; but I am so ashamed! You se2 
Edward is at home so little in the day-time, 
and takes so little notice. of the children 
then, that he cannot get a hold on their 
affections without help from me. On Sun- 
days they disturb him. On other days he 
gives them a cent now and then, and occa- 
sionally comes up and kisses them good- 
night. When Doris was born, I used to 
think of training her to get papa’s slippers, 
and of doing other little things for him; but 
those intentions have been completely. for- 
gotten. May I be forgiven!’’ 

‘*T have often noticed this, Nell,’’ said 
I, ‘fin other homes. Do not feel so badly. 


The father is generally kept to one side, — 


unless he is especially assertive and demon- 
strative. Even when held in remembrance, 
it is often merely as the instrument of disci- 
pline. On the other hand, if the mother is 
neglectful of her children, you will generally 
find the father very attentive to them. ’’ 

‘*Well, there’ll be a change in this house 
from to-day,’’ said my sister, earnestly. 

‘*Edward is much to blame. He ought to 
make more of the children,’’ I ventured. 

‘Tt isn’t necessary,’’ said Nell. ‘*The 
fault is my own, and I recognize it. To 
keep their love for him alive is disgracefully 
easy. I have only to see that they think 
about him and do for him, as well as for 
their selfish mother. Oh, I’ll fix it now that 
my attention is attracted to it. I am ashamed 
that you should have to teach me this, but 
I am grateful for your frankness.’’ 

There was no half-way work about Nell. 
Doris was helped to make a simple pudding 
for ‘‘dear papa’’ that very afternoon, and to 
Frank it was suggested that the same parent 
might like one of his funny pictures. 

As for myself, I had the happiness of 
knowing that old-maid meddlers can some- 
times do a good work; and I thanked the 
Lord that he had given me courage to speak 
the words he had put in my mouth. 

California Letter. 

June and July are our vacation months in 
California. The public schools close June 1 
and reopen August 1. Our two universities 
close late in May, and resume work about 
the middle of August.. This seems odd to 
Easterners. But summer, such as there is 
(and there is not much here in San Francisco 
and vicinity), comes earlier than in the East. 
There is a great hegira from these seaside 
cities to the mountains during the vacation 
months; but it is not so much to escape the 
summer heat as to get away from the summer 
fogs (which are often heavy, chilly, and dis- 
agreeable in the early part of the day), and 
to find sunshine and a dryer air. 
it is to get a chance to camp and live out- 
doors, which Californians dearly love. It 
seems as if half the persons one meets just 
now are getting ready to go to the country. 
Numberless parties are setting out for the 
mountains to hunt and fish, Mountain hotels, 


Especially ~ 
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sanitariums, and resorts of various kinds 
abound; and they seem to have no lack of 
patrons. The papers are full of advertise- 
ments of excursions. The finest is to the 
Yosemite, a hundred and fifty miles or so to 
the south-east, made in two weeks, with 
horseback-riding, camping, and scenery equal 
to anything in the world,—and all for $70 
or $80! Who would not live in California? 
Nearly all the men of means in San Fran- 
cisco and the towns about the bay have 
ranches in the Santa Cruz Mountains, the 
foothills of the Sierras, or the mountains to 
the north, where their hearts are, and to 
which their bodies slip away at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, and often over a Sunday in 
all seasons, and especially at the earliest 
moment when the summer vacation comes. 
These ranches vary in size from five acres to 
many square miles. In connection with some 
extensive agricultural operations, fruit-rais- 
ing and sheep-grazing are carried on; while 
others are wild and rough, or covered with 
**Califormia big trees.’’ If you want to see 
a Californian when he is perfectly happy, 
you must visit him at his ranch. 

Education is ‘‘booming’’ in California 
these days. California is like Chicago: it 
‘tmakes culture hum’’ when it takes hold of 
it. During the past four weeks our papers 
have been as full of reports of public school, 
high school, and college commencements as 
your Eastern papers will be during the com- 
ing four weeks. All the larger towns of Cal- 
ifornia have good schools, including high 
schools: But, of course, we have large coun- 


' try areas sparsely populated, where educa-. 


tional privileges are very meagre. Our two 
great universities—the State University at 
Berkeley and Leland Stanford at Palo Alto, 
forty miles south—are pushing ahead rapidly, 
and are becoming a great power in the State. 
Dr. Martin Kellogg, who has been president 
of the State University for some years, has 
recently resigned; and the papers and the 
people are discussing eagerly the question of 
his successor. Two or three local men are 
prominent candidates. Perhaps the most- 
talked-of candidate from a distance is Prof. 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler of Cornell. Of course 
Mrs. Hearst’s magnificent plans for the new 
‘university buildings have awakened much 
interest all the past year. It is announced 
that the final choice among the competing 
plans will be made here within a few weeks. 
And it is understood that at least one of the 
new buildings will be erected the coming 
year. Berkeley affords a site for the build- 
ings that hardly has its superior in the 
world,—with the Golden Gate leading out 
into the great Pacific in front, San Francisco 
on its hills across the bay to the left, and 
Mount Tamalpais lifting itself from the bay 
and outlining itself against the western sky 
to the right. Mrs. Hearst’s plans for the 
building§ and grounds are of unparalleled 
magnificence It is estimated that it will cost 
somewhere from three to ten millions of 
dollars to carry them out. How much of 
this sum she will herself contribute the pub- 
lic is not informed. So far as is known, all 
the promise that she has definitely made as 
yet is to pay the expense of the plans, and 
erect the first one or two buildings. But it 
is intimated and confidently believed that she 
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will go very much farther than this, —indeed, 


that she will dedicate a considerable part of 
her large wealth to the carrying out of the 
magnificent scheme which she has set on 


foot. 


Meanwhile great good fortune has come to 
The papers yesterday 
moming announced that Mrs. Leland Stan- 
ford has just turned over all her property to 
the trustees of the university in trust for that 
The gift amounts to some ten 
This, with the previous 


Stanford University. 


institution. 
millions of dollars. 
gifts and endowments of some fifteen mill- 


ions, makes it one of the richest institutions 
of learning in the world, and will enable it 
to carry out fully the large and far-reaching 


plans of its founders and of President Jordan. 
Two large and fine new university buildings, 
an assembly hall, and a library are now in 
process of erection; and several others will 


soon be started. A number of new men are 
With the 


at once to be added to the faculty. 
opening of the next year a law department is 


to be organized, with a strong corps of 


teachers; and the technical schools are to be 


much enlarged. California has reason to be 


proud of her two universities, It is a ques- 
tion if any other State in the Union of equal 


population is so well equipped for giving 
to its young men and 


higher education 
women. 

Friends of temperance will be glad to 
know that both universities are in prohibi- 
tion districts. Saloons are not allowed in 
Palo Alto. And within a few weeks Berke- 
ley has voted to banish them. This is 
as it should be. Saloons are a most serious 
evil everywhere. But it is especially impor- 
tant that they should be excluded from the 
vicinity of our great institutions of learning. 

For more than two months we have had 
lying in our bay the largest of our national 
battle-ships, the Iowa. This has been of 
interest to Unitarians because of the fact that 
on board this battle-ship is our one Unitarian 
chaplain of the navy, Rev. Frederick C. 
Brown. Chaplain Brown has been. warmly 
received by the Unitarians of this region, as 


‘well as by many others; and he has responded 


by speaking at nearly all of our churches and 
at the Unitarian Club, and always to the 
delight of those who have heard him. He 
is a young man, considerably under thirty. 
A few weeks ago he obtained a leave of 
absence, aud went down to Los Angeles, 
where he was married by our pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Jones, to a young lady from the East, so 
that we now have among us Chaplain and 
Mrs. Brown. We all regret to see the an- 
nouncement that the Iowa is soon to sail for 
the North. 

San Francisco and Oakland have extended 
their hospitality within the past three weeks 
to two great religious gatherings,—one the 
State Christian Endeavor Convention, and 
the other the National Baptist Convention. 
The latter brought Dr. Lorimer of Boston, 
Dr. Henson of Chicago, and many other 
distinguished preachers from the East, who 
were heard here with great interest. 


Our Unitarian cause in this region goes 


quietly on. In the Oakland church Sunday 
morning services will be kept up through the 
summer, the pastor preaching. The Alameda 
church will close for six weeks. Over in 
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San Francisco Mr. Brooke has just returned 
from a trip to the Yosemite. It is an- 
nounced that the First Church will change its 
service during the summer from the morning 
to the evening, Mr. Brooke preaching. I 


-regret to say that Rev. Stopford W. Brooke 


has decided not to remain permanently with 
the First Church, as the church would be 
glad to have him do. He will close his ser- 
vice with the society on the last Sunday in 
June. His preaching has been most accept- 
able, and he has gained a strong personal 
hold upon the people. It is a general regret 
that he decides to return East. Before going, 
he and Mrs. Brooke will visit the Yosemite. 
It is gratifying to be able to report that the 
health of Dr. Stebbins steadily improves. 


Jere Ss 
Oakland, Cal. 


Literature. 


A Thousand Days in the. Arctic.” 


The work which Mr. Jackson and his com- 
rades accomplished during the three years of 
their perilous and monotonous life in Franz- 
Josef Land deserves all honor. They have 
corrected errors made by previous explorers 
and cartographers, extended our knowledge 
of that inhospitable quarter of the globe, and 
in many ways have made valuable contribu- 
tions to science. The record of these one 
thousand days must be included in the read- 
ing of all who are interested in arctic dis- 
coveries. It is all the more hard for us to 
forgive Mr. Jackson for making the task of 
the reader unnecessarily monotonous. Rob- 
inson Crusoe congratulates his readers upon 
the fact that he had spared them the trouble 
of going through his diary, and that he had 
put the narrative in order, so that they might 
follow the course of his adventures without 
fatigue. Mr. Jackson has gone to the other 
extreme, and has given us ‘‘plain facts, 
penned by a plain man,’’ printed almost 
word for word as it was written in his hut 
or tent. It is seldom that the daily events 
in any life are sufficiently stirring to make 
the form of the diary attractive. For in- 
stance, upward of fourscore polar bears were 
killed for food. We have an account of the 
killing of every one. Mr. Jackson was often 
aroused in the night to act as huntsman. 
His account of the event, often repeated 
with slight changes in the order of his words, 
is, ‘‘I hurriedly put a coat and a pair of 
breeches over my pajamas,’’ etc. He always 
takes a rifle, he tells us, and sometimes a 
camera. ; 

It is only fair to warn our readers what 
they are to expect. It is also only fair to 
say that the monotony of the diary gradually 
makes its impression upom one, and, better 
than any description of it, shows how 
wretched, dreary, and uneventful were these 
three long winters within the arctic circle. _ 
The conviction grows upon the reader that 
the task acccomplished was worthy of a better 
record. The habitual understatement of the 
diary, when poetic and dramatic treatment 


*A Tuousanp Days tn THE Arctic. By Frederick G. 
Jackson, With Preface by Admiral Sir F. Leopold Mc- 
Clintock. Tllustrated. With five original maps. New 


York: Harper & Brothers, 
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would have been possible, enlists the good 
will of the reader. The hardships of these 
three years in a land of snow, ice, wind, and 
almost constant storm, did not daunt the cour- 
age nor break the health of this band of 
high - minded, well-trained, resolute men. 
They worked their way through the dreari- 
ness of the long arctic, wintry night, mak- 
ing such scientific observations as they could, 
and spent each brief summer exploring all 
the land which they could reach with boat or 
sledge. The most dramatic event in the 
book was the meeting with Nansen on his 
way down from the Farthest North. The 
way in which these two explorers treated each 
other in the distribution of honors might be 
cited as a model of gentlemanly behavior. 


THE MESSAGE OF CHRIST TO MANHOOD. 
Being the William Belden Noble Lectures 
for 1898. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.—There is no more eloquent 
page in this book than that which shadows 
forth young Noble’s face; and there is no 
more interesting lecture in the book than the 
one by Dr. A. V. G. Allen, which is mainly 
taken up with an account of young Noble’s 
life, in its brevity so pathetic. It was as if 
his name were one which he must earn, if 
he would wear it without daily shame. 
Much given to athletics, he had the athletic 
soul, as well as the athletic body; and, while 
this has failed, we must believe that the 
other still persists, and is winning fadeless 
laurels upon other fields. All the lectures in 
the volume are by representative men, and 
men who illustrate the transcendency of the 
religious spirit over all sectarian bounds. 
Dr. Allen’s subject is ‘‘Christ’s Message to 
the Individual Man’’; Dr. Peabody’s, “The 
Message of Christ to Human Society,’’ a 
line on which he has gone far. The intrin- 
sic interest of his discourse is great; but it 
has incidental interest as showing how much 
of the social element declares itself in Jesus 
for a man socially inspired and taught, after 
the manner of Hegel, that humanity cannot 
be interpreted except in social terms and 
living in a time of social aspirations. Dr. 
Munger writes of ‘‘ChrisSt’s Message to the 
Will.’’ Starting from the temptation of 
Jesus, he goes on to a discussion of the ethi- 
cal will that is both interesting and impres- 
sive. Dr. Hyde’s subject is ‘‘Christ’s Mes- 
sage to the Scholar.’’ His treatment is rich 
with poetical allusion and quotation, as well 
as in its own right. The same is true of 
Dr. Van Dyke’s ‘‘Message of Christ to the 
Inner Life’’; though we cannot help wonder- 
ing whether it would not gain by a transla- 
tion into less theological language, its pres- 
ent form impressing us as highly artificial. 
The impression of artificiality is deepened 
when we come to Bishop Potter’s ‘‘ Message 
of Christ to the Family.’’ The real text is 
from Drummond, and abounds in sesquipeda- 
lian words. But what could be worse than 
an attempt to extort from the miraculous 
birth of Jesus a confession of the sanctity of 
domestic life? Surely, a strange way for 
Christ to ‘‘consecrate an institution so august 
and heavenly’’ was this of a birth in which 
the human father had no part! We can al- 
most conceive the bishop as laughing in his 
capacious_ sleeve over his promulgation of 
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this astonishing zon seguitur. Hardly more 
rational is the assent to Jesus’ ‘‘explicit leg- 
islation’’ in the matter of divorce; though 
Bishop Potter’s frank acceptance of this is 
in refreshing contrast with Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s ingenuity in getting away from it. 


~SomME COLONIAL MANSIONS, AND THOSE 
WHO LIVED IN THEM. Edited by Thomas 
Allen Glenn. Philadelphia: Henry T. 
Coates & Co. $5.—In this sumptuous vol- 
ume of four hundred and twenty pages ap- 
pears the story of several distinguished 
American families, members of which, de- 
scended from men of note in the early his- 
tory of the colonies, have continued in suc- 
cessive generations to influence the politics, 
the literature, and the social life of the coun- 
try. The book is enriched with many illus- 
trations, largely taken from fine old portraits, 
or from pictures of the hospitable mansions 
where these stately gentlemen and beautiful 
women lived and died. The Byrd, Page, 
Carter, Harrison, and Randolph families of 
Virginia, the Stocktons of New Jersey, the 
Coates-Paschall-Morris and the Keith and 
Greme families of Philadelphia, the Living- 
stons and the Van Rensselaers of New York, 
and the Hermanns and Carrolls of Maryland 
inherit a wealth of family tradition that is 
interesting for various reasons, and may 
properly be collected in a book that is offered 
to the general public. Among the portraits 
of especial interest are those of Richard 
Stockton, the signer, and his fair wife, 
Anice (‘‘there’s her picture - Copley 
painted’’); Mrs. Caton, mother of ‘‘the 
American Graces,’’ as her four celebrated 
daughters were called; Augustine Hermann 
and Madam Hermann, quaintest of all; and 
handsome Robert Carter, reported by record 
and tradition and actual portraiture to have 
been indeed a ‘‘lordly and _ picturesque 
figure.’’ This last is the King Carter from 
whom Thomas Nelson Page somewhere traces 
his descent,—the ideal of a gallant gentle- 
man, as he stands in his velvet suit and 
curling wig, with his hand on his sword. 
The genealogies are made out with much 
care, and in some cases are quite extensive. 
As this is numbered Volume I., it may be 
supposed that other volumes will follow; 
though they have not yet been announced. 
It appeals strongly to the growing interest in 
the social and domestic conditions of colo- 
nial times. 


DANISH FAIRY AND FoLk TAtgs. By J. 
Christian Bay. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers.—Most of these stories have been gath- 
ered from the works of the late Prof. Svend 
Grundtvig, one of the most conscientious 
folk-lore students of Denmark; though sev- 
eral other collections have been consulted. 
One recognizes many of the ancient fairy 
tales that have been popular in every country, 
and with many successive generations; but 
the compiler speaks truly when he says that 
the mode of telling, the tinge of nationality, 
varies. These are less distinctive than the 
versions of Norse tales collected by Sir 
George Dasent, though they have some 
points in common with these; and the Eng- 
lish in which they are told is less suggestive 
of their origin. The collection is an inter- 
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esting one; and there is no doubt that the 
compiler’s wish will be gratified, and that 
his ‘‘train of Danish kings and queens, wise 
men and fools, princes and beggars, peasants 
and burghers, soldiers, fairies, and trolls’’ 
will be welcomed heartily by young Ameri- 
cans. 


THe PASSING OF PRINCE RozAN. By John 
Bickerdyke. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.—Mr. Bickerdyke’s novels are original 
in plot and lively in style; that is, they are 
good examples of that class of books which 
are frankly intended to entertain for the time 
of reading, and which are in especial demand 
at this season of the year. He has some 
good characters here, chief among which is 
the irrepressible Lady Pat, with her fine 
brogue, her fondness for a pug, her good 
nature, and her invincible obstinacy. Proof 
of the obstinacy may be given by mentioning 
that the reader’s last glimpse of her is taken 
as she stands in a police court, fined for the 
seventeenth time for defying the muzzling 
order. The story is not about London so- 
ciety, as one might imagine at the outset; 
for the right men and women proceed in a 
yacht to the northern seas, where they go 
through a series of adventures quite sufficient 
to justify the sub-title of the book, 4 Ro- 
mance of the Seas. 


TIvERTON TALES. By Alice Brown. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—This 
might be called the second volume of Ziver- 
ton Tales, since the stories of Meadowgrass 
also found their setting in this familiar 
country town of New England. By this new 
venture Miss Brown has: not hazarded the 
high place she holds in literature, nor has 
she yet exhausted the possibilities of the 
neighborhood for homely yet dramatic epi- 
sodes of real life. The fresh, human sym- 
pathy which finds ample and most interesting 
material in these simple lives never becomes 
monotonous, and is sure of awaking respon- 
sive interest, at least when expressed with 
the warmth and honest reality characteristic 
of Miss Brown’s literary style, and with her 
appreciation of life’s mingled humor and 
pathos. 


Miscellaneous. 


The American Colonial Handbook, prepared 
by Thomas Campbell - Copeland and pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls Company, is a 
compact, apparently exact, and well-ordered 
summary of many facts, statistics, and much 
general information concerning what are now 
called American colonies. 


It is rather singular that no work of Grill- 
parzer, the greatest Austrian dramatist, has 
ever been edited in this country until now, 
when Ginn & Co. have added the tragedy of 
Sappho to their admirable list of foreign 
books. It is edited by Chiles Clifton Fer- 
rell, whose introduction includes a biograph- 
ical sketch, an estimate of Grillparzer’s 


genius and characteristics, and a study of - 


this tragedy, the fundamental thought of 
which is the conflict between art and life. 


Our Right to acquire and hold Foreign Ter- 
ritory is the title of an address delivered by 
Hon. Charles A. Gardiner before the New 
York State Bar Association at its annual 
meeting in Albany, Jan. 18, 1899, and now 
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diametrically opposed to that of Dr. Savage. 
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published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. In this 
useful treatise many questions which will 
confront our government in its colonial policy 
are specified and freely discussed. The ad- 
dress closes with an appeal to the American 
bar to offer its services, ‘‘and, as ‘counsel 
learned in the law,’ advise the people and 
their representatives to a wise and just solu- 
tion of these momentous problems. ’”’ 


The Magazines. 


The New World for June is a good quar- 
terly instalment of that excellent review. 
Vague rumors are abroad that Prof. Gilman 
is intending to resign his editorship; and, 
had not his enthusiasm been so great, and 
carried him through so many difficulties, we 
should not wonder at his being willing to 
devolve the burden upon other shoulders, for 
it has been great, and the hard duty has not 
been rewarded by any adequate appreciation. 
We have even heard it queried whether the 


‘review is likely to survive Prof. Gilman’s 


retirement, especially as its publication fund 
is getting low. It seems to us that we can- 
not possibly afford to abandon a project 
which has justified itself so admirably upon 
the whole. We must have some medium 
through which the more careful thought of 
our Unitarian scholars can express itself, and 
some intellectual exchange where these can 
meet with the liberal scholars of the ortho- 
dox denominations. That such a review can 
be made to pay in a pecuniary sense is most 
unlikely. But the Mew World has been 
a paying investment, in the best sense of the 
word. 

The initial article of the June number is a 
piece of extremely vague and unsatisfactory 
writing, conveying to our mind no distinct 
idea of what the writer means by ‘‘ Formal 
Reform.’’ Mr. Crothers’s article is not well 
articulated; but its drift is plain enough, 
and is wholly admirable. The liberal re- 
ligion taught by history is liberal in the 
better sense. It is broad and sympathetic. 
Tt recognizes the ideal good contained in 
forms of error. Next come two divergent 
articles on ‘‘Zionism ;’’—z.¢., the aspirations 
of the Jews for a localized national life. 
The paper which will probably attract more 
attention than any heretofore printed in the 
New World is Prof. Hyslop’s ‘‘Immortality 
and Psychical Research.’’ It -is extremely 
able, though expressed in part with an ob- 
scurity which may be essential to the matter 
under discussion, but is not, we think, alto- 
gether so. It is interesting to observe that 
Prof. Hyslop works his theory in a manner 


He says telepathy, ov spiritism, where Dr. 
Savage says telepathy avd spiritism, feeling 
that the latter is supported by the former. 
No, says Prof. Hyslop: it is negatived by 
it. Given telepathy, and you can turn spir- 
itism out of court with no case. But such 
are the implications of telepathy that Prof. 
Hyslop concludes that spiritism is the more 
rational hypothesis. His spiritism, however, 
is of a very rarified sort, eliminating the 
popular elements. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that, where the traditional immortality 
stands wholly in the virtue of Jesus Christ, 
the new immortality stands wholly in the 
virtue of Mrs. Piper, Prof. William James’s 
‘‘one white crow,’’ whose unique color 
proves that all mediums are not black. Now 
it-will seem to some people that to accept 
a doctrine of immortality based upon phe- 
nomena associated with a single individual 


_is to set up one’s altar on an inverted pyra- 


mid with more confidence than is warranted 
by the circumstances of the case. 

Those who heard Mr. Barrows’s ‘‘Mythical 
and Legendary Elements of the New Testa- 
ment’? at the Ministers’ Institute will be 


glad, to see. it in. print, Prof, Christie’s|. 


The Christian Register 


‘(Influence of the Social Question on the 
Genesis of Christianity’? elaborates ideas 
which were very dear to the late Dr. J. H. 
Allen. Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee’s ‘‘Printing- 
press and Personality’’ deals with the evils 
of journalism in a very aphoristic manner. 
Prof. Stratton’s ‘‘Psychological Evidence of 
Theism’’ is able and impressive; and Mr. 
Tarrant’s review of the New English Evan- 
gelical Catechism is searching and severe, 
avoidance of clear expression being the said 
catechism’s apparent end and aim. The 
book reviews in this number are of more than 
average excellence. 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a propio which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear proposes of this book,—The 

eminary Recor 

It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 


without profit.—_T7he New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


Books Received. 


Hartfora 


From the Roycroft Press, East Aurora, N.Y. 
A Message to Garcia. By Elbert Hubbard. 


_. From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Imperial Democracy. By David Starr Jordan. $1.50. 


David Harum. By Edward Noyes Westcott. 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
The Hooligan Nights. By Clarence Rook. 


2 From E.P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
The House of Strange Secrets. By Eric Bayley. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Puerto Rico: Its Conditions and Possibilities. By Will- 
iam Dinwiddie. $2.50. 

Lady Louisa Stuart. Selections from her manuscripts. 
Edited by Hon. James Home. _ $2.00. 

An Ode to Girlhood, and Other Poems, By Alice Archer 
Sewall. $1.25. 

From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

What shall we Think of Christianity. By William Newton 

Clarke, D.D. $1.25. 


From Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me. 
The Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm. 25 cents. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


I Dare to Love thee. Song for high or medium voice. By 
F. Paolo Tosti. 3 
Sea Dreams. Song for high or low voice. By Frank 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - ae 


OUR UNITARIAN 
..- GOSPEL 


By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


$1.25. 


Boston. 


The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 


oir. 
Carmefia. Vocal Waltz. For medium voice. By H. 
Lane Wilson. 
The Lass with the Delicate Air. Song for medium. voice, 


By Dr. Thomas A. Arne. . . 
Whea thou art Gone. Song for high voice. By Carl] not as literature, but for the sake of 
obeski. x z 
copes. composition for violin and piano. By Carl| preaching to a larger congregation than 


Bohm. Edited and fingered by Gustav Strube. 
Gavotte. Composition for violin and piano. 
Bohm. Edited and fingered by Gustay Strube. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


By Carl| can be reached on Sunday morning. 


DEDICATED TO... 


“Those who believe that the message 
of God to his children must be one of 
life and hope instead of a theology 
which teaches death and despair.” 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 

of “Mental Health.” Rae NA E f 

Unitarianism. 

“What do you Give in Place of What you 
Take away ?’’ 

Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? : 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death? 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and Communion with God. 

The Worship of God. . - 

Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

Reward and Punishment. 

Things which Doubt cannot destroy. 

Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 

Why are not All Educated People Unitarians ? 

Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution, etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS, 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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SCIENCE OF RELIGION, 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
Chiengo. 


Price $1.00. 
_ For sale by booksellers. 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
_ aga Congress Street, = -» = Boston, 


Just Published Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING, 
By Alfred Binet. 


See Ene nein nen Ragen 
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For the Christian Register. 


Pride and Humility. 


BY A. G. G. 


A brown caterpillar was creeping one day 
On the bough of a linden-tree, 

When a bright yellow butterfly, passing that way, 
Alighted, the insect to see. 


“ How ugly, oh dear! and how clumsy you are, 
With not even a pair of wings! 

I’m sure to be dead would be better by far 
Than one of those dark, crawling things.” 


‘<7 Tis true, pretty butterfly, I am not fair, 
But am lowly and humble by birth; 

Yet for some useful purpose I surely am here, 
My place I must fill on the earth.” 


The butterfly only looked scornful, and said: 
“See my beautiful wings of gauze. 

I can fly, and sip food from white flowers and red. 
Oh! made to adorn earth I was.” 


He then flew away to a rose-bush in bloom, 
Where a boy with a muslin net 

Caught the butterfly fast in its folds; and his doom, 
Alas! unexpected he met. 


The meek caterpillar had slipped out of sight 
Till he woke up one morn in July, 

Ina state of such ecstasy, joy, and delight, 
A pearly-winged, white butterfly. 


For the Christian Register. 
The Little White Hen and the 
Yellow Cat. 


BY FRANCES U. EATON. 
Part I. 

The little white hen came cackling out of 
the barn, and found the big yellow cat sitting 
by the door. 

‘¢What are you looking at?’’ she asked, as 
the yellow cat put his paw over his mouth. 

“T¢ I want to, I may wash my face, I 
suppose, ’’ returned the yellow cat, putting 
down his paw. 

‘<Certainly,’’? said the little white hen; 
‘‘but it is rather strange that every time I 
come out of the barn, after I have laid an 
egg, you are washing your face. It looks to 
me as-if you were laughing, and just put up 
your paw to hide it.’’ 

‘‘Dear me!’’ exclaimed the yellow cat. 
‘*Tt looks to me as if you were beginning to 
see a good deal, but you don’t know very 
much yet.’’ 

The little white hen walked away, with 
her head in the air; and the yellow cat put 
up his paw again. And this time any one 
could have seen him smile. His smile was 
so broad that his paw’could not half cover it. 

A few minutes after this the big black 
cook came running down to the barn; and, 
when she went back, the egg the little white 
hen had laid was gone. 

**T am quite discouraged, ’’ sighed the little 
white hen. ‘‘Indeed, I am! I have laid 
three beautiful eggs; and I hoped I should 
cover them with my warm wings until they 
went, ‘Crack! crack!’ and some dear little 
chickens would come out of them.’’ 

‘‘You are very simple,’’ said the old 
brown hen. ‘‘You should not lay your pre- 
cious eggs where the old cook can find 
them,’’ 
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‘‘Pray, where shall I lay them?’’ asked 
the little white hen, in astonishment. 

‘©Why, hunt a place where the cook can’t 
find them,’’ said the old brown hen, as care- 
lessly as if it were nothing but pecking at 
corn to do such a thing; and she walked 
away to find a shady place to scratch in. 

The next day the little white hen laid an- 
other egg in the bam; and, when she saw the 
old black cook coming, she said to herself: 
‘‘T will not get off of this egg at all. Per- 
haps she will not see it. And, if she says, 
‘Shoo! shoo!’ I will not move one step.’’ 

When the black cook saw the little white 
hen on the nest, she did not mind in the 
least because the little hen ruffled her white 
feathers and opened her mouth at her. Oh, 
no! The black cook did not care! She only 
laughed, and said: ‘‘Ho, ho, little hen! 
You gib me dat aig!’’ And then the black 
cook laughed very loud, and gave the little 
white hen a gentle push, and put her great 
black hand into the nest and took out the 
new egg. And the little white hen flew cack- 
ling out of the barn. And the yellow cat 
sat at the door, and put his paw up to his 
mouth. 

‘‘T am glad you laughed at me again,’’ 
said the little white hen, very meekly. 

‘““Did you speak to me?’’ observed the 
yellow cat. 

‘Ves, I did,’’ said the little white hen. 
‘“‘T have been very stupid. If you had not 
laughed at me yesterday, I should not have 
thought to ask the old brown hen about the 
nest.’’ 

‘‘Everybody is silly sometimes,’’ said the 
yellow cat, politely. 

‘*But not so silly as I am,’’ said the little 
white hen. ‘‘I thought I could frighten the 
big black cook, and lay my eggs in the 
barn. ’’ 

‘‘Well, are you going to keep on trying 
it?’’ the yellow cat inquired. 

‘‘No, in—deed!’’ exclaimed the little 
white hen. ‘‘I am going to hunt me a 
nest.’’ 

‘*Why not try zszder the bamm?’’ the yellow 
cat suggested very kindly. 

‘*Under the barn?’’ the little white hen 
cried in amazement. 

‘*Ves: you wouldn’t go on top of the barn, 
would you?’’ demanded the yellow cat, with 
a broad smile. 

‘‘Dear me! How very funny you are!’’ 
murmured the little white hen. ‘‘But, tell 
me, couldn’t the black cook find my eggs 
under the barn?’’ 

‘Tet her try itl’? said the yellow cat, 
with another broad smile. 


Part II. 


One morming the yellow cat said to him- 
self: ‘‘I have not seen the little white hen 
for some time. I wonder if she has found a 
nest somewhere to lay her eggs where the big 
black cook cannot find them. I think I will 
hunt her up and give her a call.’’ 

He went softly under the barn; and, after 
hunting a few minutes, he found the little 
white hen. 

‘*Well, you have found a fine place!’’ he 
cried in a jolly tone. 

The little white hen lifted up a very tired- 
looking head, 
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‘*T am so glad to see you!’’ she said with 
alittle gasp. ‘‘I have not been off of my 
nest for three days and nights. Oh, I am so 
hungry and thirsty, too!’’ 

‘tWhy don’t you go?’’ asked the yellow 
cat. 

‘*Because,’’ whispered the little white hen, 
‘there is an old gray rat that comes here 
every day, just watching to get my eggs if I 
leave them. Oh, if I should lose my beauti- 
ful eggs, I should sot have any little 
chickens!’’ 

‘‘That’s so,’’ said the yellow cat. ‘‘But 
you go and get something to eat, and I will 
watch the nest while you are gone. If Mr. 
Rat calls while you are away, I will give 
him a jolly surprise. ’’ 

‘*How very good you are! I believe I will 
go,’’ said the little white hen; and she 
limped off, thankful to stretch herself and to 
get something to eat and to drink. 

The old rat was coming back just as the 
little white hen went off, and he chuckled as 
he saw her go. ‘‘Dear me! How she does 
hurry to get back before I eat those fine 
eggs!’’ he said, and ran as fast as he could 
go under the barn. 

When he came to the nest, he saw the eggs 
all uncovered; and he stood there a moment 
to admire them (not seeing the yellow cat 
that was waiting for him under the wide 
board). 

The next moment he jumped softly into 
the nest, and was just going to begin his 
feast when the yellow cat.came silently out 
from his hiding-place. 

‘It would be just as well not to touch 
those eggs,’’ said the yellow cat, gently. 

When the old rat heard the yellow cat's 
voice, he did not dare lay a paw upon the 
eggs. 

But he pretended not to be afraid, and 
said, ‘‘They are not your eggs.’’ 

‘*Are they yours?’’ the yellow cat asked 
politely. 

‘No: they are not mine,’’ replied the old 
rat. ‘*But no one was here, and I found 
them first.’’ 

‘*You touch them if you dare!’’ said the 
yellow cat, coming nearer, and sitting down 
and bringing his long tail around his legs in 
front of him. 

‘See, I am right on the nest!’’ said the 
sly old rat. ‘‘If you jump for me, you will 
break the eggs. I might as well eat them 
as to have you break them.’’ 

‘*That’s very true,’’ said the yellow cat. 


NERVOUSNESS. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Strengthens and quiets the nerves. 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 
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‘But, if you eat or make me break the little 
white hen’s eggs, I will eat you.’’ 

‘“‘How unpleasant!’’ said the old rat. 
Then he thought a moment. Then he said, 
‘«But, if I eat the eggs and you eat me, why 
won’t you be just as bad as I am? for you 
will, in that case, eat the eggs yourself’’ 

*‘True, again,’’ admitted the yellow cat. 
‘‘But I don’t want to eat those eggs; and, if 
I eat you, and with you the eggs, it will be 
done from a sense of duty.’’ : 

“‘You are a very good cat!’’ the old rat 
observed drily. 

““You mean I have the best of you,’’ said 
the yellow cat. 

‘To be honest, it does look as if you had 
the best of me,’’ said the old rat. ‘‘And, 
if you will let me drop out of this little 
argument altogether, I will be very careful 
not to crack an egg as I go.’’ 

‘‘What else will you promise?’’ asked the 
yellow cat, calmly. 

“‘Tt seems to me you expect me to promise 
a great deal for a very little,’’ the old rat 
murmured sadly. 

‘Come, be lively!’’ said the yellow cat. 
**T don’t want the little white hen to come 
back and find you here. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the old rat, ‘‘I will promise 
never to come near these eggs again.’’ 

‘*By your whiskers!’’ said the yellow cat, 
sternly. 

‘*By my whiskers!’’ repeated the old rat, 
solemnly. 

‘*Be off!’’ cried the yellow cat. And the 
old rat ran away as fast as ever his four legs 
could carry him. 

When the little white hen came back, she 
found the yellow cat fast asleep in her nest, 
with every egg safe under him. 


Toeing the. Line. 


“Toe the line!” commanded Mildred, regard- 
ing the class in A, B, C, with dismay. They 
leaned ahead and behind and sidewise, and 
their queer, shapeless little toes paid no atten- 
tion at all to the straight chalk-mark on the 
nursery floor. They qwoz/dn’t toe the line | 

“Oh, dear!” the discouraged little teacher 
sighed. “I don't like to play school ’cept it’s 
with live folks, no, I don’t! If you play it 
with dolls, you have to squeak your voice an’ 
say ‘b-o-y’ for ’em, they can’t! An’, auntie, do 
you see them a-toeing the line?” 

Auntie Sylvia laughed at the disorderly little 
row of scholars. 

“They do look funny,” she said. “I don’t 
think they do it even as well as the little ‘class’ 
I saw yesterday, and ¢hey wiggled a good deal. 
They whispered and talked out loud, too.” 

‘Why, Aunt Sylvia, right in school ?” 

“Not exactly right zz school, dear,” said 


the air, why-ee !” 
it, they were toeing the telegraph line!” 


nie Hamilton Donnell, in Primary Education. 


big tin cake-box. 
little tooth in his head; but that one was such a 


creep out into the pantry into the cake-box. 


rence, are you sure you hunted in all the 
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“Twenty scholars taking music lessons up in| the hoys were reciting. So Bobby Wilkins was 
the only one who spoke. 

“Tt is a day,” said Miss Mary, looking around 
rather severely, “which ought to awaken joy in 
Can the rest of you guess, too?—Aw-| the heart of every American, young or old.” 
Bobby felt his cheeks glow and his heart swell. 
He thought Miss Mary was very kind. 

“It is a day,” she went on, “to be celebrated 
with feelings of pride and delight.” Bobby felt 
of the bright new half-dollar in his pocket, and 
thought of the splendid kite at home and of the 
cake that mother was making when he came 
away. He had not wanted to come to school 
to-day, but now he was glad he had come. He 
had no idea that Miss Mary would feel this way 
about it. He looked round to see how the 
others took it; but they all looked blank, ex- 
cept the boy John, who was standing on the 
field of Hastings, and whose countenance was 
illumined with the joy of victory. 

“Jt is a day,” said Miss Mary, with kindling 
eyes,—for the children were really very trying 
to-day,—“which will be remembered in America 
as long as freedom and patriotism shall endure.” ; 

Bobby felt as if he were growing taller. He 
saw himself in the President’s chair or mounted 
on a great horse, like the statues of Washington, 
holding out a truncheon. 

“One hundred and twenty years ago to-day,” 
continued Miss Mary. 

“Qh—oh, my! it ain’t !” cried Bobby Wilkins, 
springing up. “It’s only seven.” 

“Bobby, what do you mean?” asked Miss 
Mary, looking at him severely. “You are very 
rude to interrupt me. What do you mean by 
‘seven’ ?” 

“My birthday!” faltered Bobby. “I ain’t a 
hundred and anything. I’m only seven!” 

“Come here, dear,” said Miss Mary, holding 
out her hand kindly. “Come here, my little 
boy. I wish you very many happy returns, 
Bobby dear. But—but I was speaking of the 


“And toeing the line! Why, now I think of 


“Oh!” 


. Four-leaf Clover. 


I know a place where the sun is like gold, 
And the cherry-blooms burst with snow, 
And down underneath is the loveliest nook, 

Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 


One leaf is for hope, and one is for faith, 
And one is for love, you know, 
And God put another in for luck,— 
If you search, you will find where they grow. 


But you must have hope, and you must have faith, 
You must love and be strong; and so, 
If you work, if you wait, you will find the place 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 
— Ella Higginson. 


Where Neddie Found Him. 


Where was baby? Neddie looked under all 
the sofas, and Lawrence even peeped into the 
You see, baby had only one 


sweet tooth! And he had twice been known to 
But he wasn’t there this time. He didn’t 
seem to be anywhere, and mamma began to get 
alarmed. 
“Get the dinner-bell, Ned,” she said, “and 
ring it out the back door for papa. And, Law- 


closets? ‘There’s the linen-closet, you know, 
and Bridget’s closet.” 

“J looked in ’em all,” Lawrence said despon- 
dently. “He isn’t anywhere. I guess he’s de- 
solved. He’s sweet enough to.” 

Papa came in, and hunted, too. Outdoors 
and in they hunted, getting more frightened 
all the time. Then Neddie found him. He 
laughed till the two anxious tears just crossing 
over the bridge of his nose lost their balance 
and tumbled down hill. 

I said Neddie found baby; but, really and 
truly, it was only his little soft chamois shoes 
he found and part of two little black-stockinged 
legs in them. The rest of baby was out of 
sight. 

Papa’s tall, square scrap-basket in the library 
was over on its side, and baby had crawled in 


was over on its side, and aby bad ramerca{ The Poland Spring Golf Links 


when he was found!—D.. A. Hamilton, in Is much improved over, past pesdnss ans mage ie 
re j engthened. e tees have been newly turied an 
Youth's Companion. greens are in faultless condition. 
Unequatled by any nine hole links in New 
r England. 


battle of Bunker Hill.’—Uxion Signal. 


Not a Massachusetts Story. 


“Children,” asked Miss Mary, the teacher, The management have this year introduced a trophy, 
“do you know what day this is?” THE POLAND SPRING CUP, 


“ , !” eri iki i to be played for each week. and presented, at the end of 
Ves; mia am! cried Bobby Wilkins, looking the season, to the player scoring the greatest number of 


up with sparkling eyes. 

“Does any one else know?” asked Miss Mary. 

No one spoke. The boy John knew very 
well what day it was; but he was off in the 
clouds, thinking of William the Conqueror, and 
did not hear a word Miss Mary said. Billy 
Green knew, too; but he had been reproved for 
chewing gum in class, and was in the sulks, and 
would not speak. Of course, Joe didn’t know, 
for he never knew anything of that kind; and 
none of the girls were going to answer when 


Auntie. “It was out of doors, you see.” 

“A school out of doors!” cried Mildre¢, in 
amazement. ‘“Thenit must have beena picnic.” 

“And it was way up in the air, too,” went on 
auntie, smiling,—“way up above my head!” 

“Auntie Sylvia, you are a-talking just like a 
riddle |” 

“It zs a riddle, and you must guess it,” 
laughed auntie. “They were taking a singing 
lesson, I think. I counted as many as twenty 
of the little scholars altogether.” 


points, 


The Links is in charge of Mr. ARTHUR H. Fenn, who 
will also instruct in playing the game. 

The Poland Spring Links is free to all guests. 

THE POLAND SPRING HOUSE opens 
June 1, and closes in October. 

The MANSION HOUSE is open the entire year. 

pha announcement, prospectus, or any information, 
address 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, 
POLAND SPRING, - - SOUTH POLAND, ME. 


New York, Philadelphia, 


Boston, 
175 Devonshire St. 3 Park Pl. 1711 Chestnut St. 
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Adams himself lived to’ see a good step for- 
ward in this direction. Not long after he 
died the irruption of an uneducated contin- 
gent, first from Europe and then from Can- 
ada, turned his plans upside down for half 
the people of Massachusetts. But one can 
see now such chances for a liberal education 
for every one as give great courage for our 
future. 

I spoke in this column a few weeks ago of 
the really marvellous advance in the high- 
school systems of the larger New England 
towns, which achieve so much already in 
making a liberal education possible. These 
admirably equipped high schools provide at 
home what is needed, perhaps, for two-thirds 
of the boys and girls of New England, —per- 
haps three-fourths. 

Another set of schools, smaller in number, 
but not less efficient, takes care of the rest, 
—if they will drink at the fountain. For 
the occasional New England boy who is such 
a foo] that he prefers to join the ranks of 
those who receive orders, and does not mean 
to enter the other rank of those who give 
them, nothing need be said; for nothing can 
be done. But for the ambitious boy or girl 
in the small towns, where the great high 
school cannot be established, the necessary 
provision is made by the legal maintenance 
of the small ‘‘academies.’’ 

I write these lines after a charming day 
spent at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Sawin-Dowse Academy at Sherborn, Mass. 
It gives one new courage to see such well- 
considered arrangements in a town where 
even Massachusetts law does not expect a 
high school. The liberality of two natives 
of the town—one a woman and one a man— 
has provided an admirable academy building 
and a considerable fund to help in adminis- 
tration. A series of spirited young teachers 
—of whom the late lamented Edward A. 
Allen of New York was the first—have set 
a high standard for the school. Last week 
the loyalty and affection of the old graduates 
brought them together to an anniversary 
which commemorated the beginnings of the 
school a quarter-century ago. In that quar- 
ter-century, perhaps a thousand of the young 
people of Sherborn have had the opportunity 
here to take their first steps in that liberal 
education and enlargement of life which John 
Adams asked for. With true New England 
sense, both sexes have been admitted to work 
side by side. Such was, indeed, from the 
first, the rule of the endowed ‘‘‘academy”’ of 
Massachusetts. 

As a part of the exercises at Sherborn, a 
good portrait of Mr. Allen, the first princi- 
pal, was hung in the handsome school-room, 
—the gift of a large number of his grateful 
pupils. Portraits of Thomas Dowse and 
Miss Soren, the founders of the academy, 
were there already. The addresses here and 
at the supper party which followed testified 
to the just pride which graduates of the 
school feel in its history. 

All this shows that the machinery is now 
ready for John Adams’s ‘‘Liberal Educa- 
tion.’? Speaking roughly, there are in Mas- 
sachusetts, say, twenty thousand boys and 
girls of sixteen years of age. John Adams 
would have been satisfied if all of these were 
secured as good training as the academy, the 


God’s World is Worthy Better Men. 


With Paradise the world began, 
A world of love and gladness: 

Its beauty may be marred by man 
With all his crime and madness, 

Yet ’tis a-brave world still. Love brings 
A sunshine for the dreary: 

With all our strife, sweet Rest hath wings 
To fold o’er hearts a-weary. 


The sun in glory, like a god, 
To-day climbs up heaven's bosom, 
The flowers upon the jewelled sod 
Tn sweet love-lessons blossom, 
As radiant in immortal youth 
And beauty as in Eden: then 
Believe me, ‘tis a noble truth, 
God's world is worthy better men. 


Prepare to die? Prepare to live! 
We know not what is living; 
And let us for the world’s good give, 
As God is ever giving. 
Give action, thought, love, wealth, and time, 
To win the primal age again: 
Believe me, ’tis a truth sublime, 
God’s world is worthy better men. 


—Gerald Massey. 


The Academies. 


A wise man, who had had a good deal of 
experience in life, once told me of his own 
difficulties in correcting the first great mis- 
take of his life. He said he was himself 
the typical boy who, in the stories, arrives 
in Boston with a dollar in his pocket, to try 
his fortune, at the age of fifteen. 

His father, a sensible and intelligent man, 
had wished that he should enter the high 
school after he had passed the lower school 
grades. But the boy himself had been fool- 
ish enough to object: he had had schooling 
enough, he said. To which the father had 
replied by telling him, what is true, that 
men are divided into two classes,—those who 
give orders and those who take them,—and 
that, with his eyes open, he was condemning 
himself to the second class. My friend had 
not tried his new adventure a month before 
he found that his father had been right; and 
it was only, indeed, by assiduous work in 
after years, in ways much inferior to those 
which the high school provides and offers, 
that he had ever made up for the mistake 
made by a boy with a head too big. 

One is reminded of such anecdotes as he 
attends the annual commencements of the 
high schools and academies, and sees with 
how much tact and skill the directors of such 
schools adapt them to the present needs of 
our age. Old John Adams, at the time when 
he took the first hand in framing the consti- 
tution of Massachusetts, said that he wanted 
a State in which every man should receive a 
liberal education. John Adams was no fool. 
And he did not mean by liberal education 
that boys should necessarily be taught to read 
a little Latin. He meant something which 
is much larger. He meant that they should 
thoroughly understand the language of their 
time, and not be satisfied with its elements. 
And he meant that they should receive at 
school such training that, as men, they could 
study politics or history or language or sci- 
ence for themselves, and read with satisfac- 
tion the best work of the masters. John 
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high school, and college of to-day give. 
This would mean that a class of four thou- 
sand should enter the Boston high schools 
next September. Alas! Counting boy and 
girls’ high schools, all the Latin schools and 
normal schools, and a handful of sixteen- 
year-old boys in the colleges, Boston will not 
come up to that mark; though she will not 
be far below it. The school which I have 
described at Sherborn is ready and sufficient, 
if every boy and girl in the town of the 
proper age should offer themselves. 

The boys and girls themselves ought not be 
slow in using such advantages. 

Epwarp E.. HALE. 


Ministry. 


Is not this letter from Mr. Greenman satis- 
factory? 

If this thing can be done in a large manu- 
facturing city like Fitchburg, is not here an 
evidence that it can be done anywhere where 
there is among the ministers ‘‘splendid good. 
feeling and a spirit of co-operation’’? And 
let no one venture to say that good feeling 
and a spirit of co-operation cannot be found 
where there are two, three, or four men who 
have pledged themselves to preach the gospel 
of peace. 


My dear Dr. Hale,—Over a year ago I had 
some correspondence with you, in which I 
alleged that within the limits of Fitchburg 
there were no Hell’s Four Corners; that al- 
most every family in its limits had a church 
preference, which had been expressed; above 
all, that there was no group of families con- 
stituting a neighborhood, no one of which 
had no church relations. I noticed while in 
Europe in the summer that one of your corre- 
spondents challenged this statement a priori. 

This spring seemed to me a good opportu- 
nity to test the truth of my statement of last 
year, as well as to energize the splendid good 
feeling and spirit of co-operation among the 
Fitchburg ministers, who in temperance and 
charity have worked solidly together. Since 
January we have had a monthly dinner, 
essay, and discussion; and only the Roman 
Catholics have not been represented. : 

We decided to hold preaching stations on 
the outlying hills. A canvass by one of the 
ministers revealed the fact that, while all had 
church affiliations, the distance—two to four 
miles from the city—made regular attendance 
uncertain. No one minister would be accept- 
able, but all would. Our programme in- 
cludes: Baptist, Methodist, Unitarian, Ortho- 
dox Congregationalist, Universalist, Berean. 
It has the good will, also, of the Episcopa- 
lian, whose full Sundays will not permit an 
extra service. In this friendly, hearty union 
we seem to have accomplished what the best 
spirit in Christendom has been praying for 
these last few centuries. We recognize that 
church extension in Fitchburg has reached its 
maximum for the next twenty-five years; and 
we believe that we can help the city church- 
life, as well as the religious life on the hills, 
by these services. 

I thought that your word and name and 
God-speed to this experiment, perhaps 
sketched for the Oxtlook, would encourage 
other fellows to do likewise elsewhere. An 
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actually successful experiment is better answer 
than volumes of dialectic. = 

With best wishes, I am always cordially 
yours, WALTER F. GREENMAN. 


Correspondence. 


... **Mr. Amadeus W. Grabau, who last 
winter conducted the very interesting Sunday 
class on ‘The Making of New England’ at 
the South Congregational Church, is to direct 
a party which will leave Boston Wednesday, 
June 28, for a ten days’ expedition to Bay- 
ville, Me., on Linekin’s Bay, near Boothbay 
Harbor. The expedition will be of a sim- 
ilar character to those held during the last 
two years. The object, as in previous years, 
is the study of nature in nature’s own labora- 
tory and class-room, by personal contact with 


_ the rocks and minerals, flowers and trees, and 


the wealth of lowly organisms inhabiting the 
shores and tide-pools, as well as the deeper 
parts of the bay. Out-of-door work will be 
supplemented by laboratory exercises for 
those who wish; and some of the evenings, 
at least, will be spent in informal discus- 
sions. To those who realize that an ac- 
quaintance with Nature cannot be obtained 
from books, and that to know her children 
we must see them in their homes, and learn 
the conditions under which they exist, this 
opportunity will serve as an introduction to 
a study the value and importance of which 
cannot be overestimated. The place selected 
admirably combines the seashore, the rocky 
hills, and the woods.’”’. . . 

. . . ‘fA friend with whom this writer would 
delight to spend the summer has a charming 
camping-ground on Lake Winnipiseogee. 
He does not want to take boarders there; let 
that be observed first of all. But he makes 
this suggestion in a private letter, which is 
so interesting that I print it, sure that it will 
attract the attention of the predestined 
people: ‘‘Do you remember my camp? For 
years I had numerous people there, many of 
whom had no other means of having a vaca- 
tion; but I cannot continue to do so now for 
lack of means. I have the place still and its 
outfit; and my sisters would be glad to go 
there and give to a number of weary women, 
or to some boys who are not weary, a summer 
outing, if there were any way to meet ex- 
penses. I don’t want to take boarders; but a 
little company, who would do some of the 
necessary work and make it a part of their 
recreation, would not be burdensome to us, 
and at the same time it might be a delight to 
them.’’... 


Boston Letter. 


_ There is an originality and a flavor of per- 
sonal distinction among churches as well as 
individuals. This is, perhaps, especially 
true of the city churches of old Boston. In 
the suburban districts there are differences 
due largely to local situation, but nothing to 
mark the unique character which belongs to 
Arlington Street, King’s Chapel, Dr. Hale’s, 
or the Church of the Disciples. The very 
way in which we speak of these churches as 
just enumerated shows this. No one calls 


King’s Chapel Mr. Brown’s church, and no | 
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one calls the South Congregational anything 
but-Dr. Hale’s. ‘The methods followed in 
these churches vary exceedingly, as the tradi- 
tions of each congregation are quite distinct. 
We have before us the Year Book of the 
Church of the Disciples, which affords in- 
structive reading: Here, in the heart of the 
older churches, is an organization, very 
powerful and effective, based upon methods 
and plans quite its own. All its seats are 
free. It is supported wholly by voluntary 
subscriptions; yet it takes its place as a 
charitable, helping church, paying not only 
its own expenses, and having, according to 
the treasurer’s report, a balance for the new 
year of $1,390, but contributing to benevo- 
lent objects $2, 534. 

The peculiarity of this church lies largely 
in the social democratic idea which was in 
the heart of its devoted founder, James Free- 
man Clarke. There is no doctrinal condition 
of fellowship, and the object of the church is 
stated to be ‘‘united thought and action in 
the study and practice of Christianity.’’ 
The whole work of the church is arranged 
by six committees, appointed at the annual 
meeting, and reporting to the same. The 
simplicity of this plan seems as satisfac- 
tory as its success. Many minds co-oper- 
ate, many hands are employed, many souls 
are reached. 

In the report of the Committee on Benevo- 
lent Action we find that ‘‘the regular work 
of the Sewing Committee commenced the first 
Monday in November, and continued every 
Monday to the middle of March, fifty women 
coming regularly for sewing. Over six hun- 
dred garments and articles of various kinds 
were made, requiring upward of four thousand 
yards of material. Of the articles made up 
the past winter the Christian Union pur- 
chased four hundred and eighty-five pieces, 
which were placed on their Christmas tree 
and given to poor children. We filled an 
order for Mrs. Wadsworth for the Gwynne 
Home, to the amount of $21 ; and we gratui- 
tously contributed to the same object twenty- 
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four articles. For the New England Hos- 
pital we furnished twenty-seven pieces. 
Through Miss Page we supplied to a poor 
family who had been burned out fifteen arti- 
cles, and we have on hand thirty-seven 
articles toward another year. We have had 
donations of a quantity of second-hand wear- 
ing apparel, which we have distributed, and 
have received from the Fragment Society, 
through Miss Lodge, upward of fifty yards of 
new material and seventeen boot orders, each 
order being the equivalent of $2. We have 
expended in cash about $80, some of which 
has been paid in small sums for work in 
especially deserving cases, and the balance in 
paying rent and otherwise assisting several 
worthy women who have a claim on the 
Church of the Disciples. We also gave 
modest Christmas dinners in a few extreme 
cases, ’’ 

This church has a Sunday-school which in 
effectiveness is so highly regarded as to be 
often visited by those who desire to observe 
its methods. The simple statement of ‘‘Our 
Faith, ’’ first used in this. school, and taken 
from five sentences of James Freeman Clarke, 
is now extensively used by Unitarian schools 
all over the country. A feature emphasized 
is the carrying on by each class in the school 
of some special practical work. The report 
says: ‘‘Some of the classes make gifts for 
the day nurseries. The primary class gives 
books to the home libraries. The Sunshine 
Club meets to sew for needy children. The 
Lend a Hand Club calls to its aid the mem- 
bers of other classes, and gives an entertain- 
ment, realizing $30 for the Floating Hospi- 
tal. One class of young men has an interest 
in dumb animals. The second advanced 
class visits the homes for the aged, carrying 
a spirit of song and of cheer. The first ad- 
vanced class helps in every possible way our 
own Sunday-school, forwarding social occa- 
sions, substituting for absent teachers, and 
furnishing new teachers for the school when 
required. As a new work this year, this 
class has furnished three librarians for the 


{0 COLONIAL DOLLARS, 


If you want what your son calls a “snap,” let us 
introduce this table. 

You recognize it at sight as a famous colonial 
pattern. 
18th century. The wood is old-veined Spanish mahog- 
any, with turned pillar and cabriole legs. The base 
of the column is carved. ; 

The top measures 30 x 1g inches. It is just one 
of those handy sizes that fit any room, any place, or 

— any time. 
for it now. Why not order two of them? They may not be available next season. 

We supply this table in either dull or polished finish; as preferred, at a price of only fro. 
You see the high tariff is off from colonial reproductions at 48 Canal Street. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 


There is no mistaking this child of the 


You can think of half a dozen situations 
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Notwithstanding this claim that Andover 
accepts, believes, and teaches the creed, 
haply, if this anniversary is a test, we may 
believe that the old ‘‘milestone’’ is not a 
present-day fact, but an unsavory memory. 
GB. ve 


home libraries established by the Children’s 
Aid Society.’’ 

Above all, the peculiar atmosphere of cor- 
diality and neighborliness which one finds in 
this Church of the Disciples is due to the 
remarkable qualities of the present pastor, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames. Dr. Ames touches 
hands with all his people, and in the contact 
quickens the spirit of Christian kindliness, 
which leaves a warmer glow in the heart, and 
passes on from hand to hand with kindling 
power. The immense demands made upon 
Dr. Ames, from denominational and other 
sources outside his own church, never cause 
the omission of a single duty to his parish; 
and his people respond with loyal devotion 
to their devoted leader. 

A topic of much agitation to the people of 
Dr. Hale’s congregation just now is how to 
supply the place to be vacated by their vener- 
able and beloved pastor of forty-three years. 
Dr. Hale has definitely resigned the active 
discharge of his ministerial duties; and, 
while he will remain always associated with 
his church,—so long and so completely his 
alone,—another minister must be found to 
take up the direction and carry the weight of 
the work. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
church will act promptly upon the matter,— 
chiefly that the strain of overwork may be 
lifted from the heroic shoulders of the pro- 
phetic figure who more than any other stands 
as our representative in the eyes of all the 
world. 

The usual summer preaching under the 
trees on the Common has begun, and will be 
continued every Sunday. Two speakers take 
part at each meeting, with short popular ad- 
dresses. There is a brief Scripture reading 
and prayer, and the hymn-singing is led very 
effectively by a cornetist. No other of the 
Sunday meetings on the Common attract so 
large a gathering as these Unitarian services, 
which shows, at least, that the purpose of 
these meetings—to appeal with our pure gos- 
pel to the attention of the people—is not 
unsuccessful. 

A unique occasion among the many ser- 
vices and activities of our churches has been 
the ordination at King’s Chapel, June 18, of 
six young men into the Unitarian ministry. 
These men were members of Harvard Divin- 
ity School, who desired to participate in this 
common ordination that they might go out 
together into the work of the ministry, call- 
ing them to varied and perhaps distant scenes, 
with this close bond of union between them, 
as well as the recognition by the denomina- 
tion which such service cannot fail to sig- 
nify. 

By the will of the late Robert C. Billings, 
a well-known Unitarian layman attending the 
Jamaica Plain church, a number of valuable 
bequests are made to the Unitarian cause, 
some of which are as follows: American Uni- 
tarian Association, $25,000; Grindall Reyn- 
olds Fund, $10,000; Benevolent Fraternity, 
$10,000; West Roxbury Unitarian Church, 
$10,000. Large sums were also left to insti- 
tutions in which Unitarians are chiefly inter- 
ested, such as Young Men’s Christian 
Union, Children’s Mission, Hampton and 
Tuskegee Schools; and two Unitarian minis- 
ters, Dr. E. E. Hale and Rev. oper F. 
Dole, each receive $5,000. 


Andover Seminary. 


A neighborly visit to Andover at the time 
of its anniversary, so closely following our 
own American Unitarian Association meet- 
ings in Boston, gives a taste of things some- 
what unaccustomed, especially when, as in 
the present year, the Andover Creed is pub- 
licly professed and subscribed to by a new 
professor. 

The sermon to the graduating class by 
Prof. Hincks was an earnest word for believ- 
ing and speaking. President Hyde of Bow- 
doin College read a fine paper on ‘‘Two 
Kinds of Faith. ”’ 

At the graduation of the fourteen young 
men, all of them college graduates, papers 
were read by six. All were of high order, 
and were given with intelligence and earnest- 
ness, sharing sympathy with present - day 
problems. Among thoughts presented was 
the attitude of many educated men who are 
indifferent to religion, saying the Church 
fails to satisfy; and the plea was made that 
such doctrines as the inerrancy of Scripture 
be given up. One essay declared that even 
certain Biblical views were unnecessary to 
faith, and that creed should not be made a 
test for church membership; for there must 
be freedom in accepting truth. Creeds are 
milestones to be left behind in the march of 
progress. The thing of importance was de- 
clared to be not what man knows, but what 
he is. Christian brotherhood may exist 
among those of divergent views. We want 
Christian nurture, not violent conversion. 
The Church was declared to be inefficient in 
dealing with social conditions. The build- 
ing up of society is the mission of the 
Church. The Church must be socialized. It 
was claimed that the ministry needs courage, 
honesty, and righteousness. 

The reading of the papers was followed by 
the inauguration of Rev. C. C. Torrey as 
Taylor Professor of Biblical Theology and 
History, when the horrid Andover Creed 
was read by him, and declared to be his 
private belief and the substance of his teach- 
ing. The young graduates’ papers had given 
us the stimulation of modern thought and 
life; but this creed seemed a sad survival of 
the Middle Ages,—not one of those mile- 
stones which a progressive age leaves behind, 
as one of the graduates had declared. Can 
the professors believe it? Do they believe 
it? The smiles on the auditors’ faces, as 
certain parts of it are heard, when publicly 
read, betoken that Pickwickian sense in 
which it is evidently accepted. 

To the alumni dinner we ‘‘other clergy- 
men,’’ including the Unitarian, denounced 
by the creed, are cordially invited. Good 
speaking follows the report. President Har- 
ris, whose admirers at Andover do not relish 
the call to Amherst, declared that Andover 
stands for scholarship, honesty, and inde- 
pendence. Rev. E. Winchester Donald, 
D.D., congratulated the assembly that the day 
of bitterness and malignity in theological 
debate was happily passed. The people de- 
mand and praise Christian courtesy. We 
need not fear the decadence of the Church: 
it, with the State and the family, will never 
disappear. 

The week has furnished an enjoyable treat. 


Golden Anniversary of the Children’s 
Mission to the Children of the 
Destitute. 


May 31, 1899. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Children’s 
Mission to the Children of the Destitute was 
held on Wednesday, May 31, at Arlington 
Street Church. An unusually large number 
of persons were present, among whom were 
about three hundred delegates from the Sun- 
day-schools. The church was _ beautifully 
decorated for the occasion with plants and 
flowers. Over the pulpit was spread a banner 
with the legend, ‘‘A jubilee shall that fif, 
tieth year be unto you.’’ 

The programme included an organ recital 
by Mr. B. L. Whelpley, organist of the 
South Congregational Church, and several 
beautiful selections by the choir of Arling- 
ton Street Church. An original hymn, by 
Miss Maud L. Kingsbury, was sung. After 
prayer by Rev. John Cuckson, the president, 
Mr. William H. Baldwin, made a few _intro- 
ductory remarks, welcoming the audience to 
the golden anniversary, and referring with 
pride and satisfaction to the work which the 
Mission has accomplished during its fifty 
years. He recalled the names of some of the 
early friends of the Mission,—Albert Fear- 
ing, George Merrill, Flijah Cobb, and 
others, to whom, indeed, the Mission owes 
its existence. At the conclusion of Mr. 
Baldwin’s brief address, the treasurer, Mr, 
Henry Pickering, gave his report, showing 
the financial condition of the Mission to 
be satisfactory. Rev. Christopher R. Eliot 
read the annual report of the board of direc- 
tors, which included an abstract of an histor- 
ical sketch prepared by the superintendent, 
Mr. William Crosby, and a statement of the 
present aims and hopes of the Mission. 
During the past year two hundred and sixty- 
eight children have been cared for in the 
Home. Since 1867, the date when the pres- 
ent buildings were first occupied, five thou- 
sand children have been received, and pro- 
vided for temporarily or permanently. It is 
remarkable that during the fifty years since 
the founding of the Mission in 1849 it has 
had only five presidents (two of whom served 
only two years each), three secretaries, and 
three treasurers. Its present superintendent, 
Mr. William Crosby, has been associated 
with the Mission in various capacities for 
over forty years; and Rev. Joseph E. Barry, 
who retired from his office as missionary on 
May 1, 1899, had held that position for the 
full fifty years. These facts are worthy of 
record as showing the wonderfully faithful 
and devoted service which has been given to 
the Mission by its officers and workers. The 
secretary read a fitting tribute to Rev. Samuel 
B. Cruft, who was his predecessor in office, 
and fulfilled its duties for twenty-seven years, 
and also to Miss Frances A. Ewer, for many 
years missionary; and, in closing his report, 
he said: ‘*The past has left us a noble rec- 
ord. The present finds us strong and full of 
hope. What shall we say as to the future? 
Let it be a message from our own fifty years 
of experience. Be faithful to the immediate 
duty. Be open-minded to the truth of the 
present hour. Be ready to adapt methods to 
changing conditions. Be loyal to the orig- 
inal idea of the Mission,—#.¢, work for 
children by children. Rejoice in the breadth 
and freedom of your charter, which makes it 


ec 
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The Finance Committee reported the salary 
list for the ensuing year, and it was adopted. 
On recommendation of the Finance Commit- 
tee the executive officers were authorized to 
buy a new carpet for the reading-room. 

On report of the New England Committee 
the following appropriations were made: to 
the First Unitarian Society, Millbury, Mass., 
$300, for the year beginning May 1, 1899; to 
Unity Church, Pittsfield, Mass., $250, for 
the six months beginning May 1, 1899; and 
to the Union Congregational Society, Frances- 
town, N.H., $200, for the year beginning 
May 1, 1899, the two last appropriations at 
the discretion of the secretary. 

Sums received by the treasurer for the 
churches in Albany, N.Y., and Ware, Mass., 
and for the Sunday School Society, were ap- 
propriated to the uses of these organizations. 


A... 
Summer Trip - 


to go into business, urging habits of thrift 
and saving, and declaring that business co- 
operation among ten million people would 
greatly increase their power and efficiency. 


possible for you to work for the salvation of 
children in every way and by every method 
which may seem to you wise and right. 
Then go forward! Go forward with a new 
courage and hope, strengthened by memories 
of anoble past, and inspired by visions of 
the future and that faith which is ‘the evi- 
dence of things not seen.’ ”’ 

Addresses were made by Rev. Joseph E. 
Barry, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, and Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot. A full report of these will 
be given in the ‘‘Annual Report’’ of the 
Mission.’ To Mr. Barry, who spoke feelingly 
and earnestly of his long connection with the 
work of the Mission, a beautiful basket of 
flowers was given by the lodge of which he 
has been chaplain for many years. His ad- 
dress was received with hearty applause, in 
recognition of his long and faithful services. 

Among other items of interest it was an- 
nounced that the Howard Sunday-school had 
recently given the furnishings of a hospital 
room to the Mission in memory of Miss 
Fanny S. Merrill, who first. suggested the 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


. DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, June 13. There were present Messrs. 
Bowles, Boyden, Cruft, Eliot, Fox, Howe, 
Hutchinson, and Lincoln, and Mrs. Catlin, 
Mrs. Keyes, and Mrs. Wells. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of May :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Mayr.....+-+++++ $8,117.14 


possibility of work for children supported by | Cash from donations. Farad ee! 29-10 
children. It was also announced that the ubscription for Amherst church...- 56.77 J ai Wi 

A I ti tS -cesceeseecese 65. ( ) e e 
following women had been elected to the eavegnbGolisis. see BR cc ciccad Bae t S t 


Sale of rights to stock belonging to 
Lienow Fund.....+.++s-eeese sees 212.55 
Sale of rights to stock belonging to 
general investments...+-sseeeeses 899.25 
All other sources »...+ +002 cssscesreess 43.31 


$10,159.28 


board of directors: Miss Georgianna Mer- 
rill, Mrs. Elizabeth L. Tuttle, and Mrs. 
Martha W. Nash. 


Is a delightful experi- ; 
ence, if one goes by the 


SANTA FE ROUTE. 


Ask us about this, and we will make it per- 
fectly clear. We will also send, on request, 
copy of illustrated books descriptive of the 


EXPENDITURES. 


For missionary purposes ae 
Amherst churc . 


Tuskegee Institute from income Frothing- 


Proctor Academy. 


+ $2,916.50 
334-27 


The closing exercises for the year of Proctor 


Academy, Andover, N.H., took place at Proc- Wace Gases etc «- Panes trip to 
tor Hall June 9. Prayer was offered by Rev. Expenses -++-++++++ 334.30 
Frank L. Phalen of Concord, which was fol-| casi 9imey pumas coscccomn 608 | CALIFORNIA ano 


lowed by the address of Rev. H. Clay McDou- 
gall of Franklin, his subject being “A Law of 
Life.” The speaker made effective use of the 
fact that steam power is developed only under 
pressure to illustrate the truth that in human 
life some experience of hardship and strenuous 
effort is needed to bring out strength of 
character. 

Mr. J. C. A. Hill of Concord, president of the 
board of trustees, gave the diploma of the Uni- 
tarian Educational Society to Miss Minnie Flor- 
ence Bean. Mr. Hill has been present every 
year since 1884, when the first class under Uni- 
tarian management was graduated, and has 
given diplomas to seventy-one graduates. 

The teachers for the past year have been 
Miss Luella H. Scales, acting principal with de- 
partment of Mathematics; Rev. J. F. Morton, Geen at se a 
Rony Classes, French, German, and History? g! NO. ROY stn 'h oben, Rev 
nt Miss| Addio: J- Emerson, English and) austin S. Garver, and Mrs. Alice R. Keyes. 

cience. Miss Emerson, after a year of satis- - New England: Archibald M. Howe, Rev 
factory service, ae ES her work, and will be Austin S. Garver, Roland W. Boyden George 
succeeded by Miss Mary N. Chase, A.B. Bates|-p Graft and MissuAlice Resanee : 
College, a teacher of ripe scholarship and more} ““y5; 4 ais: Rev: Joh eps Fou = Saat bert 


than ten years of successful experience. a 
A meeting of the Association of Graduates Caetano e autchinson See St. 
m ; b . F 


was held, and the usual entertainment for the Southern: Rev. Austin S. Garver, John 
S * 3 : : 5 
evening furnished. Mason Little, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Educa- 
tional Society will be held at the parlor of the Sor Aimee Talbot, and Mrs. Charles T. 


Unitarian church, Concord, N.H., June 21. Western: Rev. Howard N. Brown, Adel- 


bert Moot, John Mason Little, Charles W. 
Ames, and Rev. Mary A. Safford. 

Pacific: Samuel Bowles, George T. Cruft, 
Francis Cutting, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
and Mrs. Thomas Talbot. 

Foreign: Rev. Howard N. Brown, Rev. | 
Austin S. Garver, George Hutchinson, 
Charles W. Ames, and Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells. 

Education: Archibald M. Howe, Rev. John 
P, Forbes, Rev. Merle St. C, Wright, Rol- 
and W. Boyden, and Rev. Mary A. Safford. 


: The Jackson 
The following gentlemen were elected trus- é 
tees of the Church Building Loan Fund: S an atorium 


Rev. Howard N. Brown, George Hutchinson, 

Henry W. Putnam, William T. Piper, Gen. Dansville, Livy. Co., New York. 
Wilmon W. Blackmar, and Rev. Charles F. Send for literature as to Methods of Treatment 
Russell, with president, secretary, and treas- | and special advantages. Address 

urer, members ex officits. J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Box 498. 


Gain COLORADO 


and full particulars of greatly reduced rates 
that will be made by the Santa Fe Route 
June 25 to July 11. 


S. W. MANNING, Gen’! New Eng. Agent, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Besides the cash on hand there is a tempo- 
rary investment of $18,423.70, covering un- 
invested balance of general fund and special 
fund May 1; and, of the cash on hand, $1, - 
111.80, received from sale of rights, is held 
for investment, as principal of Lienow Fund, 
etc. : 

The president announced the appointments 
of the following committees for the ensuing 

ear i— 

Z Executive: George Hutchinson, Francis 
Cutting, Rev. Merle St. C. Wright, Mrs. 
Charles T. Catlin, and Mrs. Thomas Talbot. 

Finance: John Mason Little, Archibald 
M. Howe, Samuel Bowles, George Hutchin- 
son, and George T. Cruft. 


“There zs no place like Vermont.” 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
CREEN MOUNTAINS 


Here is the place where the old grow young and 
the young are happy, a region second to no other 
in the United States as a pleasure and health 
resort, and where from $4 to $1o will cover the 
weekly expense at charming country homes and 
comfortable hotels. 

How to get to Vermont, what you will find 
there, and what everything will cost,—the whole 
story,—is told in “S R HOMES 
AMONG THE GREEN HILLS,” illustrated. 
Four-cent stamp will secure copy. Write 

- S. W. Cummines, G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt., or 
T. H. Hanwey, N. E. P. A. Central Vermont 
Railway, 194 Washington Street, Boston. 


BOSTON | SbeckstiGonan a rettowss” 


The Atlanta Conference. 


The Fourth Negro Conference met at At- 
Janta University May 30, 31, and discussed 
“The Negro in Business.’’ Statistics from 
an investigation extending over nine months 
were presented. Nearly seventeen hundred 
negro business enterprises were reported in 
twenty-seven States and Territories, repre- 
senting a total investment of $5, 500, 000. 
Papers were read on various branches of 
business,—on the negro grocer, publisher, 
and undertaker, together with a very interest- 
ing description of a co-operatives’ foundry in 
Chattanooga, conducted by skilled negro 
workmen. Resolutions were adopted urging 
negroes, especially the young and educated, 


, TO ¥ 
QUEENSTOWN July 12. 


June 21, July 19. 
AND Reduced Rates. Saloon pas: 


sage $60 and upwards. 

LIVERPOOL Second cabin $37.50. Third 
class $25.50. 

PALATIAL STEAMERS| For passage plans and 

Modem, Safe, Fast. | information apply to the 

Average Voyage under | company’s office, 103 State 

y' 


7 days. Street, Boston, Mass, 
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On recommendation of the Western Com- 
mittee, $700 was appropriated to the Iowa 
Association, to enable that association to 
carry on the work in Iowa City for ten 
months, beginning September 1. $300 was 
voted to Unity Church, Pueblo, Col., for 
the year beginning April 1, 1899. The ap- 
plication of the minister in Wichita, Kan., 
was laid on the table to await the report 
from the field agent. 

The trustees of the Church Building Loan 
Fund referred to the board an application for 
a loan from the society in Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 
and it was ‘‘ Voted, That $1,000 be loaned to 
the society in Ann Arbor on receipt of five 
notes of $200 each, signed by the trustees, 
and payable one note each year for five years. ’’ 

On recommendation of the Pacific Coast 
Committee, $150 was added to the appropria- 
tion for the aid of the society in Pomona, 
Cal., for the current year. 

On recommendation of the Southern Com- 
mittee the balance of the income of the 
Frothingham Fund, No. 2, amounting to 
$74.25, was appropriated to the Calhoun 
Colored School. 

The sum of $1, 500 was appropriated to pay 
half of the salary of the field agent for the 
current year. The sum of $39.21 was voted 
to pay the expenses of the Ladies’ Commis- 
sion for the year ending April 30. 

The sum of $500 was appropriated from the 
New England budget for the work in summer 
churches under the direction of the secretary. 

The secretary was given authority to re- 
ject applications for free copies of Chan- 
ning’s ‘‘Works,’’ whenever, in his judgment, 
the applicant was unable to profit by the gift. 

The secretary submitted a letter from the 
president in regard to the reversion of the 
property of the Tarrytown School, and the 
resolution proposed by the president was 
laid on the table pending the execution of 
the deeds conveying the property to the As- 
sociation. 

The secretary laid before the board letters 
from two ministers in regard to the relation 
of Memorial Day to Anniversary Week, and 
the matter was referred to the president and 
secretary to consider and report. 

Adjourned. 

SAMUEL A. ELtoT, Sec’y, 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Lexington, Mass., is the first union to pay 
its fee for 1900. 

The Union was represented at the New 
Hampshire Conference by Rev. F. A. Gil- 
more of Haverhill, Mass., and at the Maine 
‘Conference at Kennebunk by the national 
secretary. Strong indorsement was given our 
work by members of the Women’s Alliance 
and by Rev. E. J. Prescott of Salem, Mass., 
and Rev. T. E. St. John of Eastport. It 
was the sentiment of many that the secretary 
should in the fall make a visit to as many 
of the Maine parishes as possible to awaken 
interest and stimulate enthusiasm in the 
cause of the Religious Union. 

The ‘‘College Fair’? is well under way, 
and is winning friends every day. Little- 
ton, Mass., took twenty of the Ten Times 
One cards. The young people of several 
parishes where there are no unions have en- 
tered into the fair with enthusiasm; and the 
unions are sending in pledges of articles, 
offers of assistance, and valuable suggestions. 
Have you responded? 


DISTRICT REPORTS. 


It would be interesting to give the six dis- 
trict reports in full; but, as that is not pos- 
sible, we summarize them. We thank the 
unions for the help they have given us by 
sending in these replies, and especially the 
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members who have loaned their essays 
These will be carefully kept for use, when 
possible, in our Register column, and will be 
returned to the writers. 

District No. 1,—Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont,—reported by Miss M. Alice Wing, 
Montpelier, Vt., seems for the most part in a 
flourishing condition. One union says: ‘‘We 
had a hard time the first year, barely lived, 
but have revived, and had very interesting 
meetings. It is always possible to overcome 
these discouragements, from which no society 
is always exempt.’’ 

The largest and most flourishing societies 
seem to do these two things,—have rotation 
in office frequently, and make faithful use of 
the helps in the Register and Word and Work. 
The most helpful features reported are ad- 
dresses from outside speakers, the increasing 
tendency for more to take part, and the 
growth of confidence and ability on the part 
of the backward and indifferent ones. An- 
other pleasant feature has been the exchang- 
ing of papers with other societies, and one 
society mentions the cordial relations with a 
Presbyterian church and pastor of an adjoin- 
ing town. Several rallies of neighboring 
unions are reported, and several with the 
Universalist Christian Unions on Good Citi- 
zenship Sunday and Arbor Day. The aver- 
age membership in this district is about 
twenty-five; while Burlington reports one 
hundred, Exeter and Kennebunk thirty, Mont- 
pelier fifty. The money is raised in general 
by collection. 

District No. 2,—Eastern Massachusetts, — 
report of Miss Laura D. Fowler, Newbury- 
port: The membership of the unions averages 
fifty. It was thought financial appeals in 
Word and Work had somewhat crowded out 
interesting items from the unions, and it was 
suggested that some one member be chosen 
to send in items to the national secretary. 
Intercourse between neighboring unions is 
becoming general. Haverhill, Newburyport, 
Salem, Lexington, Concord, Tyngsboro, and 
Malden report union of service or exchange of 
social courtesies with neighboring societies. 
Money is raised by collection, by social and 
dramatic entertainments, and in some cases 
by small annual dues. Reading has the enve- 
lope system, believing it is not the mission 
of the Young People’s Religious Union to 
raise money by entertainments. This society 
has added several new members among the 
boys. Other unions report enlarged member- 
ship, Haverhill having had fourteen in the 
last year. 

It is urged that every Unitarian minister 
may believe that the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union is a necessary portion of their 
work, for on the young people of the present 
and the influence brought to bear upon them 
depends the Unitarianism of the future. 

District No. 3,—Southern New England, — 
was reported by Miss Ella Boyden of Wal- 
pole. The average number of members is 
forty-three. North Easton has thirty-five, 
Dighton fifty, Scituate ten, Pembroke forty, 
Medfield eighty, South Natick and West 
Upton forty,and Walpole fifty. 


and Work and.with the Register article. 
Much reliance is placed on the aid of this 
last. One suggests not having article in ad- 
vance, as too great a temptation to use it in- 
stead of doing original work. Another says 
that it is valuable in emergencies. Still 
another would have papers on previous sub- 
jects. 

Several rousing neighborhood meetings 
have been held by Medfield, West Upton, 
South Natick, and North Easton. This last, 
also, had a joint meeting with the Epworth 
League of that place, taking for the subject 
‘What can we, as Societies and Individ- 
uals, do to improve our Town?’’ 

The unions are nearly all encouraged by 
the good attendance during the stormy Sun- 


Much satisfaction is expressed with Word 
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days, and by the willingness of members to 


do their share of the work. The suggestions 


for enlarging the work of the National Union 
are :— 


1. By assisting the smaller unions. 

2. By encouraging unions to hold meetings 
with neighboring unions. If the unions were 
set off into districts and their officers chosen 
for each district, it seems as if we could do 
more work and gain more members. 

3. More missionary work ought to be done 
by the existing unions and by individuals. 
The National Union cannot do much more 
without increased resources. The money for 
current expenses has been raised by entertain- 
ments, suppers, weekly, monthly, and yearly 
subscriptions, and by voluntary contribu- 
tions. : 


The Sunday School. 


To meet inquiries which are now made at 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society head- 
quarters with regard to next year’s publica- 
tions, the following bulletin has been, 
issued :— 

In response to a demand among our Sun- 
day-schools, the subject of one course for the 
coming year, beginning September 17, will 
be ‘*The Life of Jesus.’’ It is to be ar- 
ranged as follows: Those manuals already 
issued in the one-topic, three-grade system 
on this subject will be used as a basis,— 
Primary (illustrated), by Mrs. J. C. Jaynes; 
Intermediate, by Rev. Edward A. Horton; 
Advanced, by Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford. 
In addition there will be issued a new 
picture for each lesson of the Intermediate 
grade, three and one-quarter by four and 
one-quarter inches in size, or as near as pos- 
sible. These pictures are ‘intended to be 
given to every scholar, by him or her placed 
in a blank book, and made a topic of the 
lesson talk and study. At the end of the 
course each scholar will have a book contain- 
ing illustrations of the Life of Jesus, with 
such matter written on the pages as the 
teacher may suggest or direct. There will 
also be issued as teachers’ helps new leaflets 
by Rev. Mr. Pulsford, containing informa- 
tion and commentary supplementing the man- 
uals. The pictures and leaflets will be pub- 
lished every week, and sent out, as hereto- 
fore in our courses, in monthly packages. 

For those who may not wish to use this 
course on ‘‘The Life of Jesus,’’ we provide 
another series of weekly leaflet lessons, hav- 
ing for subject ‘‘The Psalms,’’ and prepared 
by Rev. W. W. Fenn. These are to begin 
about September 17. The author will treat 
thirty or more of the leading Psalms in a way 
to make the subjects interesting and profit- 
able to the Intermediate and Advanced 
grades. The origin, history, meaning, and 
use of these Psalms, will be considered. It 
is a new and inviting field. 

PRICES OF THE NEW MATERIAL.—Leaflets 
for teachers on ‘‘The Life of Jesus,’’ 50 
cents per hundred leaflets; same rate by the 
dozen. Pictures for the Intermediate lessons, 
‘‘Life of Jesus,’’ 33 1-3 cents per hundred; 
6 cents per dozen. (The pictures now 
printed with the Primary lessons, by Mrs. 
Jaynes, will remain. If primary teachers 
wish the new pictures, they must be ordered 
in addition.) Leaflet lessons on the Psalms, 
75 cents per hundred; same rate by the 
dozen. 


The Channing Hall lectures will be re- 
sumed, in charge of Rev. W. Hanson Puls- 
ford, who has been so successful in past years 
with these lectures, and will be held as usual 
on Saturday afternoons, at 25 Beacon Street. 
The subjects treated will be those contained 
in the first-mentioned course above, ‘‘The 
Life of Jesus.’’ It is earnestly hoped that 
a large proportion of the Sunday-schools in 
Boston and vicinity will combine on this 
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course of lessons, and make full arrange- 
ments for having teachers attend the Chan- 
ning Hall Talks. No better channel can be 
had for equipping the teachers for their class- 
work. By a little planning and unity of 
purpose, these Saturday affernoon gatherings 
can be made a great success. The Unitarian 
Sunday School Society also hopes to keep on 
hand pictures for stereopticon use, illustrat- 
ing the Life of Jesus, which can be loaned 
at a very slight cost to Sunday-schools 
With this large array of helps and appli- 
ances, it would seem as though the projected 
course of lessons on ‘‘The Life of Jesus’’ 
ought to be every way available and profit- 
able. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Harvard Divinity School will 
be held on June 27. Business meeting in 
Divinity Chapel at 10 a.m. Necrology of 
the past year by Rev. S. C. Beane, D.D. 
Paper by Rev. M. St. C. Wright of New 
York, on ‘‘Tendencies toward Anthropo- 
morphism in Recent Religious Teaching. ”’ 
At 1 P.M. social. gathering at the Colonial 
Club House. At 1.30 dinner, followed by 
brief addresses by President Eliot, Dean 
Everett, Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., Rev. 
George A. Gordon, D.D., Rev. Raymond 
Calkins, and others. Tickets, at 50 cents, 
at Divinity Library. 


Boston.— Boston Common (Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches): The speakers for 
Sunday, June 25, 5P.M, thirteenth tree north 
of tile walk, Charles Street Mall, will be Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, and Rev. 
Augustus P. Reccord, Cambridgeport. The 
usual attendance was present last Sunday, and 
listened to helpful addresses by Mr. Eells and 
Mr. Secrist. This year, incited somewhat, 
no doubt, by these Unitarian meetings, the 
Evangelistic Association and the Episcopa- 
lians have inaugurated similar exercises on 
the Charles Street Mall. The variety of rep- 
resentation in the Unitarian gathering is 
often commented upon, embracing as it does 
those who are churched, unchurched, and 
without church, of all pursuits and positions. 
The experience of speaking in this unaccus- 
tomed situation is of benefit to the clergy, 
since it requires them to deal clearly and 
cogently with their subjects, and to use a 
vocabulary which is quickly understood. 


Chicago, Ill.—Rev. J. S. Thomson, who 
recently received a call to Los Angeles, Cal., 
to take charge of an independent religious 
movement, has announced his acceptance, 
greatly to the regret of his many friends in 
Unity Church. Mr. Thomson is a man of 
brilliancy and originality, as well as abso- 
lute fearlessness in the pulpit, and unites 
with these qualities an attractive personality 
that has won him warm friends, who wish 
him a large measure of success in the work 
he is to take up. The directors of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference met on June 16, 
and chose Rev. F. C. Southworth of Chicago 
to be secretary in the place to be vacated by 
Mr. Gould on October 1. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—The calendar of Unity 
Church for the month of June announces 
four services to complete the church year and 
close the work of the present ministers. The 
annual flower service, with dedication of 
children, was held on the second Sunday. 
On the third Sunday Miss Buck will give her 
closing sermon; and on June 25 will be held 
the final service in the church by the present 
ministers, the sermon to be given by Miss 
Murdock, upon the subject ‘‘The One in 
All.’? At a recent meeting of the church 
resolutions expressing the highest apprecia- 


. 
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A Vermont Vacation is the Best.— By taking 
advantage of the $4 to $10 a week prices for hotel and 
country home accommodations, and the low round-trip 
summer excursion rates over the Central Vermont Rail- 
way, the man of family in Greater Boston will find that it 
is cheaper to go to Vermont for the summer than to stay 
athome. And besides, in going up among the green hills, 
he will have the satisfaction of knowing that he is giving 
his family the best possible kind of a vacation,—a beautiful 
rest in the country among the trees and flowers and the 
thousand and one attractions of which the charming Green 
Mountain State boasts. Vermont is truly an ideal place 
in which to pass a vacation or a summer, and just what it 
has to offer the summer visitor is charmingly described 
in “Summer Homes among the Green Hills,” illustrated, 
published by the Central Vermont Railway. This hand- 
some volume is sent for 4-cent stamp on application to 
T. H. Hanley, New England Passenger Agent, C. V. R., 
194 Washington Street, Boston. 


tion of the services of the ministers were 
passed, after which, in a very pretty speech, 
Prof. Benjamin said that the committee have 
a more substantial memento which he desired 
to present as an offering from the friends of 
the ministers; and he handed to Miss Mur- 
dock a check for $858 for the benefit of both 
the ministers. This gift is intended as a 
help for them in their studies in Europe, 
whither they go in a few weeks. 


Concord, Mass.—In Mr. Chadwick’s re- 
cent tribute to George William Curtis he 
mentions the name of Mrs. Clark of Concord, 
with whom Mr. Chadwick himself once had 
boarded. It happened that only a few days 
before Mr. Chadwick’s address in Tremont 
Temple we had gathered in the old meeting- 
house to say a few last tender words in mem- 
ory of this most estimable woman. For over 
threescore and ten years she had been a part 
of the life of the town, familiar with the 
renowned history of the past, and in her own 
simple and faithful life true to its tradi- 
tions. For some years the light of day had 
been denied her; but, in her physical blind- 
ness, she had dwelt in a beautiful light of 
the spirit. Always brave, cheerful, grateful 
for what good she had, the spirit with which 
she bore her affliction was a continual inspi- 
ration to all who knew her. We rejoice to 
think that the night is now followed by a 
beautiful morning. At last she sees. We 
prize the great lives connected with this his- 
toric town. But we hold none of them in 
more sweet and tender memory than we do 
the simple, faithful, courageous life of her 
whose mortal remains we laid away a few 
days ago in Sleepy Hollow. 


Handsome Series of Railway Literature.—We 
have received from the Grand Trunk Railway System copies 
of their Tourist publications for the season of 1899, which 
are being circulated throughout the country, with a view 
to making known the magnificent districts reached by this 
vast Railway System. The publications are full of inter- 
est, the text giving graphic and concise descriptions of the 
regions in Northern Ontario, including the Muskoka 
Lakes, Lake of Bays, Magnetewan River, and the 30,000 
islands of Georgian Bay. The pamphlets are profusely 
illustrated with half-tone reproductions of River, Lake, 
and Inland Scenery, with here and there a Deer-hunting 
Picture, or some fishing scene that makes one long for 
summer and the holidays. 

The several pamphlets bristle with pointers for the 
Tourist, Camper, Hunter, and Angler; and copies should 
be obtained before deciding on next summer’s outing. A 
postal card to W. E. Davis, G. P. & T. A., Grand Trunk 
Railway System, Montreal, P.Q., or to THomas WYNNE, 
Travelling Passenger Agent, 194 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will secure copies of this handsome advertising 
literature. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address for June and July of Rev. 


Stanley M. Hunter of St. John, N.B., will be 332 Bury 
New Road, Manchester, Eng. 


Dallas, Tex.—A correspondent of the Ja- 
maica Plain branch of the Post-office Mis- 
sion writes that Mr. D, C. Limbough, who 
intends to enter the Unitarian ministry, was 
lately invited by the Jewish rabbi of Dallas, 
Tex., to preach upon Unitarianism in the 
synagogue there. A_ large audience, com- 
posed of Unitarians, liberal Jews, and ortho- 
dox people, gathered to hear him, and after- 
ward expressed their interest and their wish 
that he should deliver a series of similar dis- 
courses. ‘They have also requested him to 
organize a Unitarian church at Dallas. Just 
what may grow out of this interest cannot yet 
be predicted; but it at least shows that, 
even in the parts of the country where we 
hear of much opposition to liberal thought, 
many people are glad to hear it preached. 
Many of our correspondents in all of the 
Southern States are dving good missionary 
work by spreading the ‘‘good news’’ among 
their neighbors and friends. 


Hingham, Mass.—First Parish. Rev. 
John W. Day: The Year Book for the year 
ending April 1 records the action of the 
church at a meeting held March 24, the first 
church meeting since 1882. The following 
statement was adopted, signature to which 
constitutes persons members of the church : 
‘*We, members of the First Parish in Hing- 
ham, desiring to promote the religious ob- 
jects of our organization, to strengthen the 
bonds of Christian fellowship, and to follow 
the example and teaching of Jesus, do hereby 
join ourselves together as members of the 
Christian Church.’’ On Sunday, June 11, 
twenty persons signed this statement. Many 


Marriages. 


ae Belmont, x4th inst., John-K, Hooper and Edith F. 

argent. 

In Athol, 7th inst., by Rey. Carl G. Horst, Harry Mar- 

cellus Butler and Gertrude Medora Snow, both of Athol. 
At Brookfield, 14th inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 

Frederick Waterman Cowles, M.D., of West Brookfield, 

and Cora Belle Mitchell, of Brookfield. 


Deaths. 


In Taunton, rst inst., Adeline S. Baylies. 

In New York City, 7th inst., John Webb, aged 73 yrs. 

In Athol, roth inst., Mrs. Frank G. Lord, aged 68 yrs. 
1 mo. 17 days.. 4 

In Brooklyn, Conn., sth inst., Mrs. Dolly Witter Stet- 
son, widow of the late James A. Stetson, aged 92 yrs. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LAGRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
‘o charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


Established 
1859. 


Business Notices. 


Colonial Furniture at Low Cost.—Our readers 
will be interested to learn that the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany are selling all their colonial reproductions this 
season at the prices of ordinary furniture. In other 
words, the ‘tariff’ has been removed, and the beauty and 
comfort of 18th century cabinet-work is now available at 
no extra charge. There is nothing like Colonial furniture 
for a colonial house, and the number of such houses in 
this city is legion. ‘ 

\ 


ns 
WieeeD HOME -— Either permanently or 

temporarily, for a bright, attractive girl, eleven 
years old, American. For urther particulars write to 
‘M. T. H.,” Christian Register. 
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others expressed the intention. of doing so 
after further consideration. A meeting of 
the church will be held once each month for 
the purpose of strengthening its organization 
and of explaining its purpose to those who 
are considering membership. 


Luverne, Minn.—Unity Church renews 
pleasant associations by calling Rev. Mrs. 
E. T. Wilkes of Sioux Falls to the pastorate. 
Her subject for Sunday, May 21, was ‘“Cy- 
rano de Bergerac.’’ The Grand Army of the 
Republic organization of this place will at- 
tend services in Unity Church next Sunday. 
A Young People’s Religious Union has been 
organized, and the different activities of the 
church are in good working order. Mr. 
Gould, the Western secretary, made us a 
short call in April. We always feel that we 
have been- helped by his counsel and good 
friendship. Soon after his visit our society 
met with a great loss by the death of George 
W. Snook, one of the charter members of the 
church, —a man of fine spirit and broad, lib- 
eral sympathies, who was always ready to 
help with his large means, and encourage by 
his live interest in both church and Sunday- 
school work. 


Newton Centre, Mass.—Rev. C. W. 
Wendte ends his temporary supply of this 
pulpit on the 25th inst. On July 8 Mr. and 
Mrs. Wendte sail for a ten weeks’ trip 
abroad. They will spend their time princi- 
pally in Norway and Germany. On their re- 
turn in September Mr. Wendte will resume 
the active duties of the ministry. 


Orono, Me.—Rev. Seth C. Beach of Ban- 
gor preached the baccalaureate sermon before 
the graduating class of Orono University 
June.11. His subject was ‘‘Manhood.’’ He 
said, in part: ‘‘The highest attainment is 
a fine human character, whether in man or 
woman. In the perfection of human charac- 
ter there is no sex. The moral life was in 
nature’s plan. The progress of humanity has 
been rapid, since Isaiah wrote his prophecies 
and Plato taught philosophy to speak a di- 
vine language. Let us hope that the next 
lift of humanity will be a continental move- 
ment in which we shall all share. God works 
_upon long lines, and the lines upon which 
humanity will advance were long since laid 
down. One of the old distinctions of man- 
hood is the mastery of one’s self. The crit- 
ical moment in the life of the young man 
in the parable was when ‘he came to him- 
self.’ To find one’s self, he must be honest 
with himself. The process involves integ- 
rity. Virtue and excellence are almost syno- 
nyms of manhood; but virtue is mere qual- 
ity, until by force and energy it is made 
power. Manhood calls for power. The in- 
dustrious life is a strenuous life: the intel- 
lectual may be; the moral must be. Finally, 
manhood requires courage, and courage faith. 
Without faith it is impossible to please God 
or to serve man. These are old elements of 
manhood, not superseded in our generation, 
but accentuated and emphasized by its urgent 
needs. ’” 


Essex Unitarian Conference met with 
the church in Peabody, Mass., June 14. 
Though the day was excessively warm, there 
was a goodly attendance. In the morning 
Rev. George C. Cressey, Ph.D., of North- 
ampton gave an address on ‘‘A Healthful 
Denominationalism and its Obligations.’’ 
He referred to the reproach once made upon 
our denomination in a paraphrase of Script- 
ure, —that it had saved others: itself it could 
not save. The speaker put it, rather, itself 
it wz// not save. Our fathers were afraid of 
denominationalism on principle: we, for con- 
venience. We need not be sectarian. De- 
nominationalism may be liberal in spirit. 
We make too little of doctrinal belief and 
religion. Beliefs are not convictions. The 
time is not one of crisis, but transition. 
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There is a real need of teaching the young in 
principles of religion. He brought no pan- 


acea. The methods of the past apply in 
spirit. But we must have religion in our- 
selves. Religion must be held to as natural, 


—the crown of the faculties. We must be 
true to the spirit of liberty in the nation and 
in our religion. Salvation means much 
to-day. And the world in reality asks now 
as much as ever, ‘‘What shall we do to be 
saved?’’ An interesting discussion followed. 
Rev. H. T. Secrist gave an address in the 
afternoon on ‘‘Faith in our Faith.’’ Some 
things are taken for granted, he said; and 
one should be that we have a faith. It may 
have a variety of forms; but, whatever it is, 
we should have faith in that faith. First, 
in its correctness. Do not let us think of 
coming quests to the neglect of those already 
entertained in our thought. Again, let us 
have faith that our faith is able to stand 
alone and endure. Do not let us ask for 
props for it, though we may use helps. 
Again, our faith is equal to emergencies. 
There is no need of running to Christian 
Science or to Spiritualism, for what is good 
in either we have. How much we get de- 
pends on how we approach our religion. It 
is a faith the world needs. Let us keep it. 
All must have felt the conference was an ex- 
cellent one. B. R. Bulkeley, Secretary. 


South Middlesex Conference.— The 
one hundredth regular session of the South 
Middlesex Conference was held at Westor, 
Mass., June 14. After the reading of the 
records of the last meeting, the treasurer’s 
report, and the appointing of a committee to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year, the 
president, Mr. Horace S. Sears, gave a brief 
address of welcome, in which he urged 
greater loyalty to the Unitarian Church, 
which had greater things to do in the future 
than it had done in the past. He then in- 
troduced Rev. H. C. De Long as the dean 
of the conference, who gave a very succinct 
résumé of the history of the conference, pay- 
ing tender and just tributes to the memory 
of some of its past presidents, —Judge Hoar, 
John C. Parks, Esq., Judge Pitman, W. S. 
Blanchard, and also to Rev. Messrs. Edward 
H. Sears, D.D., Richard Metcalf, George 
W. Briggs, D.D., Grindall Reynolds, D.D., 
and Rev. C. C. Hussey. He was followed 
by Rev. W. H. Pulsford, who spoke on 
‘*The Future of the Conference.’’ He said 
the Unitarian fathers tried to break out a new 
way for themselves; and, if we are to be 
their worthy successors, we must not stop 
where they stopped, but be pioneers, and be 
willing to stand in a glorious minority. Our 
attitude must not be that of receivers and 
respecters of tradition, but we must be ready 
to proclaim the larger truth and the fuller 
life which all the study of the world is re- 
vealing. The kingdom of God never comes 
to those who wait and watch for it, but to 
those who are preparing the way for it. If 
we take the truth for our inspiration, our 
future is secure. He was followed by Rev. 
Mr. Staples, who spoke of the fine character 
and influence of Dr. Sears, one of the 
founders of the conference, and of the joy- 
which his Christmas hymns had awakened in 
the heart of the Christian world. A collec- 
tion was then taken, which amounted to $41, 
the president announcing that a friend of the 
conference would give a sum equal to the 
amount of the collection. The morning’s 
session closed with a very impressive devo- 
tional service conducted by Rev. W. I. Law- 
rance of Winchester. : 

After partaking of an ample collation pro- 
vided by the Weston society, the conference 
reassembled in the church, and, after the 
singing of a hymn and the roll-call of the 
churches, the following were elected as the 
officers of the conference for the ensuing 
year: president, Hlorace S. Sears, Weston; 
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‘Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose, 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02., ¥,, % and 1 1b, tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Nercupor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred, Baie 

No. 2. THE CoNnGREGATIONAL Meruop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F, Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 3. BEHoLtp THE Man. By Rev. W. P. Tilden. 
$1.00 per hundred. 5 

No. 4. Practicat CurrsTranity, By Rev, Charles 
A. Allen, $1.00 per hundred. a 

No. 5. AMERICAN NITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. hoe, 

No. 6. CHuRcH ORGANIZATION. By Rey. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxine One’s SELF Brautirut. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. THE JupGment:, The True Doctrine of the 

udgment Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 7 

No. 9. THE BREATH OF Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No, 10. WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF To-DAY 
STAND FOR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 11. LrpgRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 12. Morariry 1n_ THE ScHoots. By William T. 

arris, LL.D. $1.0operhundred. 

No. 13. JosEPH PriesTLeEY: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C, Everett, D.D. $1.50 

“ per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT o’CLOCK 1s IT IN ReEticion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 16. ScienTiFIc THEOLOGY THE GrouND oF ALL 
Rericion. By Francis E, Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred, 

No. 17. RerorMS aBpouT wHicH Goop MEN MIGHT 
AGREE. By William M,. Salter, $1.50 per 
hundred. 

No. 18. How wE_HELPED ouUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Srermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. so cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMONS ON Reyivats. By Rev. S. M. 
ExcEners: $3.00 per hundred, Single copies, 

cents, ‘ 

No.20. THEODORE PaRKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 

AN. 50 cents per hundred. 

No.21. THE THEOLOGY OF THE Future. By Rev. 
ae Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
hundred. 

No. 22, THE RESTRICTION OF VivisECTION. By Albert 
Leffingwell, M.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No, 23, A Workinc THEoryY In Eruics, By Rey. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24, THE CHRISTIAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No, 25. Tue New BirtH AND THE NEw Typ oF Man. 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. {1.00 per hundred. 

No, 26. THe RESURRECTION OF JEsuS. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. {1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHorT anp Lone Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 28. THe Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THe SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop oF Curist. By 
Re James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By Protap CHUNDER MozooMDAR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00, 
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vice-president, Rev. H. C. De Long, Med- 


ford; treasurer, C. W. Stone, Watertown; |. 


secretary, Rev. H. C. Parker, Woburn. Di- 
rectors: Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke, Newton; 
Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Belmont; Rev. M. O. 
Simons, Billerica; Mr. D. F. Young, New- 
ton Centre; Miss Olive Prescott, Reading. 
The president, secretary, and Rev. L. B. 
Macdonald of Concord were chosen as dele- 
gates to the National Conference. On mo- 
tion of Rev. Mr. Smith the secretary was 
instructed to send the sympathy of the con- 
ference to the family of Mr. W. S. Blanch- 
ard, its late president. Mrs. Mary Clarke 
Smith of Wellesley Hills then read a very 
thoughtful and suggestive paper on ‘*Women’s 
Organizations, ’’ saying that, while too much 
club life tends to superficiality, a judicious 
use of organization improves its members 
and helps advance the cause dearest to their 
hearts. Rev. M. O. Simons, in speaking for 
Young People’s Societies, said their object 
was to deyelop character and to increase the 
sense of responsibility for the work of the 
church in the minds of the young. They 
have a natural craving for higher life, and 
activity is the best means of bringing this 
out. The Young People’s Society gives 
them something to do. It develops their re- 
ligious temper and increases their attach- 
ment to achurch. The last speaker was Rev. 
k. A. Horton, who in a very vigorous speech 
certain criticisms of Sunday- 
schools, and insisted that they provided the 
best means for teaching (1) ethics, (2) the 
new Bible, (3) the history of Christianity, 
(4) the meaning of worship, (5) enthusiasm 
for humanity, (6) the conscience standard, 
and (7) loyalty to the church and clearness of 
belief. As practical hints, he advocated the 
one-topic and graded system, teachers’ meet- 
ings, the method of questions and answers, 
memorizing Scripture passages, the use of 
pictures as illustrating the lesson, red-letter 
or anniversary days, more liberal support of 
the Sunday-school by the parish, and more 
generous support of the Sunday School So- 
ciety. 

The thanks of the conference were given to 
the speakers and to the Weston society for 
its generous entertainment. The session 
closed with a prayer by Rev. H. C. De 
Long. Henry C. Parker, Secretary. 


Acknowledgments of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Additional donations 
to June 16, 1899: — 


Mar, 20. 
27. 
28. 
30. 
Apr. 3. 
rs 
10 
It 
11 
(add: 
11. Brewster, Mass 


school ..... 
11. Milton, 7 


14. Walpol 
15. New Be 


May «x. 


ville, ITl 

4. ‘eces) Cha: . 
opedale, Mass., Sunday-school . 

’ Church of the Messiah, New York City, 


12 
xz. Arlington, Mass., First Congregationa. 
Parishi....00 cee cees csevesesce . 37-53 
13. Harvard Church, Charlestown, M 20.21 
15. Oakland, Cal., Sunday-schoo!  ereeeee 3.20 
15. Pomona, Cal.,Sunday-school (additional) 1.90 
17. Sprin; Garden Church and Sunday- 
school, Philadelphia 20.00 
22. Mr. Horace D: 5.00 
25. Sunday-school of 
phia, Pa...» 10.00 
27 Haverhill, Mass., Sunday-school 10.00 
29, Gloucester, Mass on5 10.00 
June x. Peabody. Mass., # Church 13.00 


2. Guild of A Kempis, Hopedale...+...+++« 
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June 2. Second Church, Salem, Mass... +--+ +++» $20.00 
2. Life member, Miss Mary L. Southworth, 10.00 
6. ene Street Sunday-school, Providence, 

Lcdeteas. siniciale,s » ¢es.0'n pis tie'e sie) aniaintaleteln a II.14 

6. Second Church, Boston (additional)..,.- 10,00 
7. Louisville, Ky., Church of Me: 

Sunday-school aie 10.00 

9. Mrs. Henry P. Kidder. 10.00 

13. Petersham, Mass., Sunday-school.....-. 7.10 

14. Hawes Unitarian Church, South Boston, 20.00 

15. Cambridge, Mass., First Parish......-.+ 25.00 

1s. Providence, R.I., Westminster Church, 15.00 

16, Brooklyn, Conn., Sunday-school....++++ 3.00 


RicHArD C. HUMPHREYS, 77reas. 


Mary A. Morse. 


Word has just come of the death of Mary 
C., wife of E. W. Morse of San Diego, Cal. 
These two have been among the most inter- 
esting and notable people of that city and 
section. They were among the founders of 
our church there, and have been among its 
wisest, truest, and most faithful supporters 
and guides. California pioneers, they de- 
voted their lives to planting and nurturing 
the best types of New England civilization 
and religion. No good cause that they did 
not help to inaugurate and sustain. Mrs. 
Morse was the first white school-teacher in 
San Diego County, a region larger than 
Southern New England, having gone there 
from San Francisco thirty-five years ago. 

The mother of our little church, its de- 
voted servant in many ways, and the sympa- 
thetic, loyal friend of its pastors, she has 
been ‘‘the elect lady’’ of our liberal cause in 
that most remote and difficult field. At the 
same time she has stood, with her noble hus- 
band, as the type of unsullied goodness, un- 
selfishness, and rectitude,—gentlewoman and 
gentleman of Christ’s true order of nobility. 

B. F. McDANIEL. 


Albert L. Calder. 


It seems fitting that some special mention 
should be made in the Register of the life 
and services of Albert L. Calder, who died 
in Providence on May 24. For Mr. Calder 
was a loyal Unitarian, serving the Unitarian 
cause wherever the opportunity of a service 
presented itself. 

For forty years or more he was connected 
with the Westminster Congregational Church, 
and every minister of that church had in him 
a faithful friend and fellow-worker. He 
served for two years as president of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Providence and for several 
years as a director of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Like many other Unitarian laymen, he was 
thoroughly public-spirited, and gave of his 
thought and active interest to the commu- 
nity and the nation in many ways. He has 
been a member of the Common Council, a 
representative in the General Assembly, a 
member of the State Board of Pharmacy, and 
for many years president of the board, a trus- 
tee of the Rhode Island Hospital, treasurer 
of the Franklin Society, a member of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, the Rhode 
Island Pharmaceutical Association, and the 
Providence Board of Trade. 

The influence of his sterling integrity, his 
broad and generous sympathy, and his quiet 
faithfulness must bear abundant fruit for 
many years to come in the hearts of the wide 
circle of friends who were attracted and held 
by the force of his character. 
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Health 
Soap 


Don’t let your skin take 
chances; better use pure, white, 
clean Wool Soap. Your skin 
likes it. 


Swift and Company, Makers, 
‘ Chicago 
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Vacuum 


Gil’. 
Company. 


PERFECT LUBRICATION 


45 Purchase St., 
BOSTON. 


| ‘Telephone 1839. 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ContTEeNnTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


The Poet-vision; 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - ap ie Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


Biggs: ‘‘Does Dobbs ever bring back any- 
thing that he borrows?’’ Boggs: ‘‘Oh, yes. 
He brought back my snow-shovel on the ist 
of May.’’—WVew York Fournal. 


“How much are these string - beans?’’ 
‘*Seventy-five cents a quart.’’ ‘‘Isn’t that 
rather altitudinous?’’ ‘‘Yes, madam; but 
these are very high-strung beans. ’’ 


Popper: ‘*That boy of mine is a regular 
phenomenon.’’ Batcheller (wearily): ‘‘In 
what way?’’ Popper: ‘‘Six years old, and 
never said a bright thing in his life.’’ 


Mrs. de Fashion (to her new Chinese 
cook) : ‘‘John, why do the Chinese bind the 
feet of their women?’’ John: ‘‘So they not 
trottee ’round kitchen, and botheree cook.’’ 
Life. 


Young Housekeeper: ‘‘Have you any nice 
ducks this morning?’’ ‘‘Yes, here are some 
nice canvas-backs.’’ Young Housekeeper: 
‘¢QOh, dear! Iam so inexperienced! I think 
I would rather have the old-fashioned kind 
that have feathers on.’’ 


Teacher: ‘‘What are marsupials?’’ Boy: 
‘* Animals which have pouches in their stom- 
achs.’’ Teacher: ‘‘And what do they have 
pouches for?’’ Boy: ‘‘To crawl into and 
conceal themselves in when they are pur- 
sued. ’’—London Figaro. 


‘‘Uncle,’’ said the scientific youth, ‘‘don’t 
you know that you ought to have your drink- 
ing water boiled, so as to kill the microbes ?’’ 
‘*Well,’? answered the old gentleman, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘I believe I would as lief be 
an aquarium as a cemetery.’’ 


American News from English Papers: 
‘¢Horses have become so ruinously abundant 
in America that even the glue-factories can 
take no more at $3 ahead. It is said that 
one hundred thousand horses will, in conse- 
quence, be abandoned, to perish on the 
ranges of the far North-west.’’—Christian 
World. 


An Argyleshire elder was asked how the 
kirk got along. He said: ‘‘Aweel, we had 
four hundred members. Then we had a divi- 
sion, and there were only two hundred left; 
then a disruption, and only ten of us left. 
Then we had a heresy trial; and noo there is 
only me and ma brither Duncan left, and I 
ha’ great doots 0’ Duncan’s Orthodoxy. ’’ 


Chappie had just returned from a visit to 
England. ‘‘Now, my dear boy,’’ said his 
friend, who met him on the pier, ‘‘keep your 
mouth shut. Don’t say a word to the Cus- 
tom House people.’’ ‘‘Fawncy now!’’ said 
Chappie. ‘‘And why, me deah fellah?’’ 
‘*Because they’ll make you pay duty on that 
new English accent of yours.’’ ‘‘Quite so!’’ 
said Chappie. And he smuggled it in. 


Mr. F. M. Holland, in his pamphlet on 
‘¢ Atheists and Agnostics,’’ relates a story of 
a sexton who, when the rector asked why a 
rich parishioner had stopped coming ™ to 
church, and whether the trouble was Latitu- 
dinarianism, answered: ‘‘No, sir! It’s wusser 
nor that!’’ ‘‘Then it must be Unitarian- 

ism?’’ ‘*No, sir: wusser nor that!’’ ‘‘Ah! 
' Perhaps it is Agnosticism?’’ ‘‘Oh, no, sir! 
It’s wusser nor that!’’ ‘‘But it can’t be 


Atheism?’’ ‘‘No, sir! It’s wusser nor 
that!’’ ‘‘But there can’t be anything worse 
than Atheism.’’ ‘‘Oh, yes, sir! It’s rheu- 
matism.’’ 


The Christian Register 
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OVAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
PS ee = 


(28) [June 22 1899 


BAKING. 
PowDER 


The Westminster 


A NEW AND 
MAGNIFICENT HOTEL 


LOCATED ON BEAUTIFUL 


COPLEY SQUARE 


Near the business district, yet quiet and re- 
tired, no noise, no dust from street 
cars or railways 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Perfect in all its appointments, containing 
every desirable convenience. Built for 


COMFORT AND ELEGANCE 


The house is provided with best sanitary system of 
pees, throughout. The perfect regulating hot-water 
eating. Electric fan ventilating system. Plunger ele- 
vators, distilled ice-water circulating plant. Large and 
small dining-rooms; café la carte and table d’hdte; 
reception-rooms, parlors, and cosey nooks. 
E ACH SUITE Contains a bath-room finished in enam- 
elled tile. Solid Imperial porcelain 

fixtures. Hot, cold, and ice-water faucets. Electric lights, 
electric heaters, fireplaces, and long-distance telephone. 
SUITES will be let in any number of rooms desired,— 
eee room and bath to seven or eight rooms and two 
aths. 


Apartments may be seen and engaged 


by applying to GEO. W. ARTHUR or 
A. A. POWELL at the Building. 


POST-OFFICE 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 
LIABILITIES........5 


, BOSTON, MASS. 


$28,109,073.59 
25,816,738.19 


. .__ ,_ $2,292,335.40 
licies issued. I 

id upon all policies. 
cash surrender 
insured is en- 


All forms of Life and End 
ANNUAL Casu distributi 
Every policy has indorsed 
and paid-up insurance values to 
titled by the Massachusetts Statuti 
_ Pamphlets, rates, and values for 
tion to the Company’s Office. | 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 


respondence solicited. 
. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES. 


The holders of Town, City, County or other bonds 
which are in default or of stocks or securities of any kind 
which pay no dividends are invited to call upon or address 
the undersigned company. This company will look up 
any securities and make report without charge, and, if in 
the opinion of the company they are collecti le, a propo- 
sition to collect on an agreed charge will be miade. Any 
reasonable reference will be furnished, All communica- 
tions confidential. Boston Defaulted Securities Co., 
Roa 528, Exchange Bldg, 53 State St., Boston, 

ABS. . 


t on applica- 


a 


HURCH 


sARPETS 


“at MANU- JOHN H. Pra 
FACTURERS’= CARPETS ano 
PRICES. 65 WASHINGTON 


OFP- BOYLSTON 


ST., 
Sis 


Educational. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
The 117th year begins Sept, 13, 1899. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six impor- 
tant buildings added since 1886. For Catalogue and illus- 
trated Supplement, address J 
Harlan P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY ciitscar A home 


school. Preparatory of the first grade. Healthful loca- 
tion. New athletic field. Live teaching. Small classes. 
Visitor: The Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 


ef 
Worcester, Mass. 


SouTH ByFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 


Open September 13. Classical, Scientific, and English 
courses, Individual instruction. Elementary classes, $500. 
PERLEY L. HORNE. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4. 


For cir- 
culars address 


Samugv C.BENNETT, Dean. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows 


will reopen their BOARDING AND Day ScHooL For GirLs 


at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, OcTOBER 4, 1899. Certifi- 
cate of principals admits to Smith and Wellesley Col-- 
leges. 

WEST NEWTON ENGLISH — (46th Year.) 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869, Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER, oe 
CL. ARK,} Principals. 


Miss CAROLINE R, 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
‘SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoor.—New building this year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Individual 


non-resident. Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 


upon addressing 
Joun MacDurrir, Ph.D. 


Sons & Co..4 “Se 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


